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PREPAOB. 


It seems neeessary to explain the appaiently stiange 
act of one bkc myself publishing a pamphlet on the 
pohtical question of the horn* The simple truth is, 
that my lately-issued historical sketch of “British 
Buie in India” is too exclusively histoiical to satisfy 
all readers, at a time when thcie is a demand for 
ideas as to the futme government of India; and, as 
a natui al consequence, I have been urgently requested 
to present, in some familiar foim, certain inferences 
from the past history, and suggestions fiom the pre- 
sent circumstances of Hmdostan and its rulers, which 
may possibly he of use in the impending controversy 
about the maintenance or ahohtion of the East India 
Company. The leisure, qmetness, and impartial posi- 
tion of the sick-room seemed to render the request 
reasonable ; and I have had much satisfaction in doing 
what I could to induce consideration and caution, m 
prospect of the most formidable legislative pi oposition 
that has been brought forward for many years If 
no good can be done by such means, there can, at 
least, be no harm ; for it is a case in which the policy 
of the English reformers is conservative ; and it is the 
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Ministerial scheme which compheatos with its old 
Tory view a revolutionary tondoncy This tendency is 
sufficiently obvious to justify a hope that the people 
of England and their representatives will bo on their 
guard but every warning may bo of more or less use , 
and it IS this conmdoration which is answerable for 
the appearance of tho present pamphlet. 

There is no pretence of originality m what I have 
wntten I have gathered suggestions (as in my 
recent volume I gathorod facts) from all quarters 
If I wore to specify one source rather than another, it 
would be, os supplying some of the heads in Part IT, 
the pamphlet on tho “ Principles of Indian Reform,^' 
published by the late Mr Joim Chapiun, tho year 
before his lamented death 

Some apology may bo considorcd desirable for the 
confident, if not abrupt, tone of what I have written ^ 
I bad no strength and no space to spore in diluting 
tho expression of what I bod to say and I must 
simply refer any critical reader to my title, and 
remind him that, in offering “ Suggestions,” there is 
no need of tho disclaimcra and apologies which may 
soften tho positive tono of a discourse or aiguraont 

Ambleside, January 23n/, 1658 
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SUGGESTIONS 


TOWARDS THE 


FUTUEE GOYERNMBM’ OF INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The tune has arrived which will determine whether 
we shall lose India very soon, or keep it as a more 
valuable portion of the British empire than it has 
ever heen yet. Events have hastened the hour when 
we must take a new departure in our administration 
of our great dependency. If we take time to collect, 
and reason from, all procurable knowledge on the 
subject of India, we may make arrangements for 
which the whole woild will he the better. If we 
hastily decide that India shall he a Crown colony, 
ruled directly and entiiely from England, according 
to existing Biitish notions and habits of colonial 
goverament, we shall lose India, speedily, disgrace- 
fully, and so disastrously that the event will he one 
of the most conspicuous calamities in the history of 
nations. If it is true that this is the alternative 
before us, every man’s duty is plain ; — to exert him- 
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self to avert a hasty decision, first, and to procure a 
wise ono afterwards. 

The comiQonest remark made m all companies and 
in all periodicals withm the last half year, has boon 
that scarcely anybody knows anything about India 
Outside of the small Anglo-Indian society coUcctotl 
in London and about the Company s colleges, there is 
next to no knowlodgo at all about the history, the 
geography, or the pohtics of Hmdostan So says tho 
Times newspaper, and such is tho frank ocknow 
ledgment of candid persons whom one meets every 
day, seeking for knowledge, Tho mutiny has helped 
most of US to some of tho geography of tho country , 
bat its history and political condition ore not to bo so 
easily picked up and it may bo confidently said that 
no honest constituoucy m tho kingdom would protend 
to bo qualified to dcado, through its representatives, 
on tho best method of dealing with such a dependency 
ns India, Wo may hope to see tho great majority of 
tho two Houses making tho same admission, nud 
insisting on not being horned into legislation which 
all future gonomtions maj deplore. But it is so 
strongly behoved that Lord Palmerston will assume 
that both people and government oro in a condition 
to legislate, that there is no time to lose in putting 
forth a pica for rational caution, and n warning 
against such insolent precipitancy ns too often follows 
on cquallv insolent apathy and procrastination. Such 
a plea and such a warning are furnished by the most 
cursory review of tho conditions of tho case,— con 
ditions BO remarkable, so peculiar, so non to tho 
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imagination and judgment of Englishmen, as to 
demand time and stud)' which another year will 
scarcely atfoid. 

The Case Unpiecedeiiied . — Before arriving at the 
separate conditions of the ease of India, we can see 
how peculiar the whole ease is. For the first time 
we have to decide on a method of governing a vast 
tciiitoiy and population, without aid from picccdcnt 
or analog)*. E\cn if we made no change at all in the 
apparatus of Govcinmcnt, it would he a new depar- 
ture, because it would ho a choice — a dolihorato 
adoption of a scheme of rule * and to such a choice 
there is no parallel in our history — nor peihaps in 
any other. Our gi cat privilege as a nation is that 
our British institutions have grown up, naturally and 
inevitably, from our character and our circumstances 
together. No man or body of men evei invented, or 
even foresaw, our constitution, as we arc hving under 
it now. Our colonics individually grew up in much 
the same way, with the diflhrence that the colonists 
went out level, as it were, with the political and social 
state of things at home, and theiefore easy to provide 
for as natural subjects of British law and authority. 
The only option required in their case was how far to 
assimilate the arrangements of the colony to those at 
home^ how far to conclude that the same sort of men 
could, in a different countiy, hve in the same sort of 
way as at home. Neither in our own case in Em*ope, 
nor m that of any British settlement m Afiaca or 
Ameiica, have we ever had to make a constitution, or 
lay out a clear and complete scheme of pohtical life, 

B 2 
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dating from a fresh starting pomt. Our Bntish com 
muDitics were never “jnade tb^ spoct thejgroTvod " 
Our “ plantations,” as our carhor colomcs were called, 
were not from now seed or borrowed cuttings, selected 
according to a sebemo , but a spread of the branches 
of the stout old banyan which wo who bve under it 
consider the best of all trdos, and do not wish to 
retrench m favour of more vnnod growths The case 
of India nover was, and never can bo, at all liko this 
and the present work of legislating for our dependency 
IS no more liko any formor task proposed under tho 
same title, than that was like ruling Nova Scotia or 
Austrabo- Our footing m India begun and oxtondod 
without the national cogmzonco, os it were; and 
when tho region became ours, it was not ruled by tho 
British Government , and to this hour it has never 
ostensibly been so It is no colony of ours It has 
never been national tomtory, peopled from hon^o, and 
organized under tho English constitution and laws. 
Tho question now — and a tremendous problem it is — 
IS wbothor India thall bo a colony of ours , whether it 
shall bo ruled by tho Bntish Government as a colony 
The question is unique, whether wo consider tho 
length of time that India has boon our dependency, 
or tho mognitudo and variety of tho human races 
involved, or tho unhkoncss to ourselves of tho people 
whoso destiny wo propose to dotcrraino. Such a 
problem clearly requires great knowledge, patience, 
and dismtorcsted sagacity for its satisfactory solution 
and there is nothing m an insurrection, and six 
months national ngon\ from it, which can endow us 
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with the requisite qualifications; but rather the 
contrary. We know that wo arc not furnished witli 
the knowledge : as for the rest, if, as a people, ue are 
undisturbed by passion at wdiat has taken place, we 
shall he disposed to wait, in order to learn and judge : 
and if we arc disturbed by passion, so as to he impa- 
tient to he settling Indian affairs, we arc clearly unfit 
to legislate. Whichever -way it is looked at, the 
peculiarity of the ease is a protest against precipi- 
tancy. 

Our Colojnal Etpenence. — If, in the next place, 
we glance at the results of our colonial legislation and 
rule, we shall see no such eminent success as should 
tempt us to foUow our old methods in a new and 
fundamentally different ease. "Wlieic the residents 
have been of Biitish race, we have not, till quite 
recently, made them very happy ; and where other 
races were concerned, we have committed deplorable 
mistakes. One gicat gi'oiip of colonies we lost. 
Their secession may have been a blessing to us and to 
them ; hut it is so through their identity with us in 
race, civihzation, and pohtical ideas. The loss was 
disci editable to us, whatever may he the issue. Such 
a mode of secession is impossible in the Indian case, 
though the Company’s government once thought other- 
wise, and forbade the colonizing of their territory on 
that ground ; but any mode of secession possible in 
the India case would he not only discreditable to us, 
hut so disgraceful and calamitous, that England would 
never recover from the blow Our existing Noith 
American colonies have gone through a long period 
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of chronic discontent, put an end to in the only 
possible way — by ginng them, first, adequate unpenal 
attention, and then the means of celf-govominont 
which they had grown np to India could not stand 
each a process Wo now see the form which chronic 
discontent wonld assnmo there , and the territory 
would bo lost before adequate unpenal attention could 
be drawn to it — especially as solf-govcrmncnt is an 
impossible solution in the case. Next, there are our 
West India colonies Wo have done what wo could 
there in reparation of our misdeeds to the nogro race 
and our favountism to tho planters , hut the alter 
nntmg distresses of tho two races are an ondcnco of 
such sonous errors in colonial government as leave ns 
no cause for confidence that wo conld succeed bettor 
m ruling a greater number of races under far more 
difficult circumstances. In our Capo settlements wo 
have a pomfol spectacle of wars in tho territory and 
discontent in tho colonists , tho wars being (ns Pr 
Idvingatono shows, and nobody now seems to dispute) 
the result of mismanagoinont, and tho discontent of n 
kind to bo supersoded in tho same way os in Canada — 
a way wholly impmcticnblo in India Our Australian 

colonics ore thoroughly British and very modem 
If wo had fully succeeded anywhere, it would have been 
there ; and loss failure is witnessed there than in any 
prior instance } hut tho case yields no encouragomont 
to apply colonial government to India. There, where 
the land was almost clear for Bntish occupation, and 
where pains were taken to transplant something like 
a complete section of Bntisli socicU, there has been 
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perpetual difficult}’’ between tlio settlers and tbeir 
rulers; and, as is genei ally admitted, tlie appropiiate 
remedy is again tlie same as in tlie Canadian case — 
self-government on English principles, beginning horn 
o the time when each colony yields the requisite ruhng 
element out of its own community. In a tributary 
empire, hkc India, composed of a group of ancient 
kingdoms, with the interstices occupied by diverse 
races of native Asiatics, there never was, and there 
never can be, anything analogous to any colony we 
ever had. To propose a method of government 
grounded on a supposed analogy which never existed, 
is a step so daring, and, in the present state of our 
popular knowledge, so wild, that the meie suggestion 
should rouse every man to take his part m controlling 
the risk, by requiring good reasons horn the proposer 
in the first place, and time to consider them in the 
next. 
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PABT I 

THE CONDITIONS 

Dcstderaia — Before vro cam jnd^ of, or cron 
ascertain, tho conditionb of the case of India, wo must 
know what it is that wo want. Wo want good govern 
mont for India, no doubt bat what do wo moan by 
good government ? What is our aim ? What is tho 
first object we must keep m view? That settled, 
what IS tho next ? 

Wo bavo learned so much, wo may hope, from our 
colonial and other political oxpononco os to bo ready 
with tho first answer Our cbiof aim is tho wolfnro 
of tho people of India- That wolfaro comprohonds 
our own under tho great natural laws of sociotv but 
if It wore otherwise, the answer must still bo tho 
same Whether tho tnbutory population bo Ibo 
remnants of a Bed Indian tnbo on a Canadian plain, 
or a hundred millions of people of vanous races, 
languages, and manners, tho answer must, in all recti 
tude, bo tho same, Tho wolfaro of tho little remnant 
of nbongmes cannot interfere matcnally with that of 
tho now comers; and tho welfare of tho hundred 
millions of old residents has on imperative claim to 
consideration over that of any kind or number of 
invaders Tho conditions of tho India ease must bo 
stndic<l with a steady reference to tho welfare of tho 
jieopio of India in the first place 
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The ne\t aim is the welfare of the people of 
England : the people at large, and not anj^ seetion or 
clique who may conceive that they have a hereditary 
or other special claim to enjoy the patronage or other 
» good things of India. Under this head is compre- 
hended the welfare of Britisli settlers in Hindostan, 
who are simply Englishmen choosing to live there. 

It is hardly necessary to consider, as a third head, 
the interests of the world, as they are involved in the 
giowth of civilization; hccause this could not he an 
aim separately pursued, as either of the others can he 
conceived to he Suffice it that as the welfare of the 
people of India involves that of the British nation, so 
do both involve the general human interest in the rise 
and spread of civilization. 

Conditions of the Indian Case. 

Desirmg, then, the welfare of the people of India, 
from Thibet to Ceylon, and from Burmab to the 
Bunjaub, what are the conditions of the case, now 
tbat we must decide how to govern them for the 
future ? What are their conditions ? 

1. Dimensions Involved. — Let us try to conceive 
of a territory of 837 square miles ; and of a population 
of 132,000,000. This is the estimate of our own 
States alone ; but, m contemplating the case of India, 
we must include tbe Native States, whose fortunes are 
impbeated with the welfare of tbe British possessions 
which surround them. We may better understand the 
vastness of the area by lookmg across from north to 
south and from east to west. From the Himalaya to 
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Geylon the distance is nearly 2,000 miles , and from 
the Bnrrampoofer to the Indus it is 1,600 or more. 
Leaving' out the French and Portuguese settlements, 
the inhabitants of this area are more than 1 80,000,000 
Those who profess to have an opinion ns to how wo 
should govern India, should attend to these dimon 
Bions, and not merely let the estimate pass before 
their eyes They should remember that the area is 
as loige as the whole of Europe, with the exception 
of Hussia (larger, indeed, to tho amount of 144,150 
gqnaro mflos), and that tho population of India is 
within 19,000,000 of that of all Europe, oiclusivo of 
liussio. 

This population lives in a country tho rcsourctis of 
which are practically unbounded. Already, under all 
the disadvantages of tboosands of years of misgovern 
ment, followed by foreign invasion, and abovo a 
century of almost mccssant warfare, tho land in 
British possession pays above 13,000,000/ a year; 
nearly 2,000,000/ from salt , and nearly 4,000,000/ 
from opium Whilo cultivation is perpetually on tho 
increase, there ore wide tracts remaining to bo 
brought under tillngQ. Though there is yet not a 
railway of anv considoroblo length in tho country, 
and onlv one great and well made road ; and though 
ancient waterworks have lapsed into nun, there is trade 
enough to support nmnymilljons of people on tho spot, 
and many hundreds of thousands in England. Tho 
natives of India toko from us goods to tho amount 
of loss than one shilling a head per annum, while the 
most backward of other countries, os South Amcnea, 
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take nine times as mueli per head : hut, at the low 
rate of Indian commerce, the icsourccs of the coimtiy 
ai'e still enormous. With good govenimcnt it would 
he easy to raise the amount of pioduction and 
3 exchange to that of om' host customers ; for nowhere 
IS there a region more splendidly wealthy by nature ; 
and the main hindrance, the want of roads and canals, 
is in course of removal, as we all know. In consider- 
ing the conditions of the case of India, from the 
Indian point of ^dew, it is necessary to include that 
of the natural wealth of the country, in that acces- 
sible state which our public works will soon realize. 
We cannot compute it ; and the most moderate 
estimate would look like statistics fiom the desk of 
Baron Munchausen : hut such natural wealth is 
assuiedly one of the features of the question which 
must not he overlooked. As Macaulay has observed, 
the people of India were clothed in fine muslins and 
shawls of Epicuiean beauty when our ancestors dyed 
their skms with woad ; and their great men hved in 
the splendour of a fairy tale before om’ kings lived in 
palaces : and yet the resources of their territory had 
scarcely begun to he attended to. The mhabitants 
have now more natm’al wealth than ever — ^more than 
speculation itself attempts to estimate ; while they 
are just entering upon that application of the arts of 
life which will practically increase their resom’ces 
beyond all computation. If weU governed, India 
must yield occupation and subsistence to hundreds of 
millions of human beings, at home and abroad. Such 
a case is not one to be dealt with hastily, or on a 
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rash application of principles and methods, bectmso 
they may he the beat for other races m other lati 
tudos 

2 Charactensticg — This leads ns to the second class 
of conditions The native races of India, diverse as 
they are, all differ more froiii us than from each 
other There is a tendency in ns to moho light of 
differences of ra(?o m questions of government, a 
tendency which is an error on tho best side, ainco oar 
race honestly claims to bo tho highest hnt still an 
error Tho American slaveholder oiag^ratos tho 
differences of race, just ns onr first ndventnror* in 
India did, and the Spaniards in iloxico, to justify 
tyranny, and there is some generosity in tho now 
that all races would be much like onrsolvos under tho 
same tnuning Bat not only has this never been 
proved, but science and oxponcncc nnilo in nn oppo- 
sito tcatimonv What concerns us in tho present 
case IS, not tho argument about race, but tbo fact 
that India has olwaj's, within our oxpcncnco, been 
occnpiod by uations and tribes of vonous races, whoso 
bodily organization, mental condition, and moral 
clmmctonstics differ cxcccdinglv, whilo they are all 
80 unbko ours that to this moment tliore is not one 
of them that wo can understand Englishmen who 
have passed their Inrs in India, m communication 
with tbo natives from day to da), giitJ tho most con 
tradictory accounts of what thov think, feel, and can 
do , and there seems to have been no single instance in 
wbicb on Englishman could be, or ought to be, ns 
soundlv assured of understanding bis native neighbour 
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in India as lie is in England. The mutual under- 
has not improved with time. Lord Corn- 
ght possibly enter more into the native mind 
than Warren Hastings did; but, then, he knew it 
oalso better than any of his latest successors. A 
Cornwallis, a Malcolm, a Lawrence, may now and 
then turn up who penetrates further than other men 
who, with the best desires, have not their pecuhar 
gift of sympathy ; but the very ablest of such men 
are the readiest to declare that, m a general way, the 
native mind is not accessible by the European, beyond 
a mere skin depth. Will those who demand a parha- 
mentary government for India consider for a moment 
how far Parhament is fit to rule 150,000,000 of 
people with incomprehensible minds ? 

In making a canal, or laying out railway works, we 
should consider it indispensable that the parties should 
have a knowledge of the terrain; and that they should 
not merely plan after the model of similar works at 
home. Yet, m the more important affair of laws, insti- 
tutions, and social relations, it is proposed by some 
people to lay schemes which will probably turn out 
wholly inapphcable One may cut through mountain 
ridges sooner than human prejudices. One may span 
defiles and torrents more easily than bridge over the 
chasms which yawn between races of men. One 
may repair the damage of mistaking bog for rock, 
and transposing elevations and depressions of surface ; 
but theie is no remedy for the mischief of treating all 
men alike, not only in regard to having a conscience, 
but supposing that virtues and vices hold the same 


standing 
waUis mi 
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relatrro places in tho consciencos of all races Bad 
engineering from imperfect knowledge may bo set 
right, at more or less cost but bad goremmont from 
the same cause must necessarily bo fatal either to tho 
mlers or the ruled , probably to both. 

Not only aro the people of India different in race 
from us and finam each other, but they haro other 
differences, pohtical, rohgious, social and histoncak 
How much wo know of such matters at present late 
erents hare pointedlr indicated. How many of us 
have learned within tho last roar whatcyor wo know 
of tho rolatious of tho Sikhs, or the Ghoorkas, to tho 
Bengalese, or oven of tho Mohammedans to tho 
Hindoos ? Are wo so well versed in tho history of 
Indian conquests os to bo ready to make arrange- 
monts in Parhoment for the people who have always 
lived in Indio, and held tho primeval faith and 
customs, and for those who came at such a time, 
bringing a now faith and now ideas and modes , and 
then, for another race from another quarter, intro- 
duciDg a yet different theory and practice of life? 
Aro wo prepared to decree a method of treatment 
which shall suit thoSiklis? and another adapted to 
tlio Bengal Hindoos ? and another for tlio AfuMtil 
mans in Oudo? to say nothing of tho Bhccl?, and tho 
Ghoorkas, and tho Burmese, and tho Cingalese, and 
a dozen others? 

Such diversities of race, faith, and date involve a 
good many more, wo must remember, such ns modes 
of rule and subjection , a military or pacific politj, in 
all degrees, and sanctions of religion and nioml* 
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The native life of India is chiefly moulded by ti’adi- 
tion. The whole Hindoo pohty springs immediately 
from tradition ; and it is a great element in that of 
the Mogul empire. While some of us censure the 
o East India Company for afibrding too much consider- 
ation to these old native bases of social life, and 
others will never let the Directors hear the last of it 
if they have unwittingly outraged native usages on 
any smgle point ; how far is Parhament quahfled — 
how far are the constituencies prepared to reqmre 
Parhament — to undeitake the government of all 
these strange Asiatics, who live and move and have 
their being in an atmosphere of tradition m which 
Anglo-Saxon Christians cannot di'aw a smgle breath 
of hfe? 

3. History > — A thu’d condition of the native case is 
an Asiatic pohtical experience. It may he conceiv- 
able that, m course of ages, all manner of men may 
become qualified for representative institutions ; the 
best at present known for the foremost races of men * 
hut the time is certainly very far oif ; and there is no 
reason to suppose that the people of India will be 
among the earher applicants for constitutional govern- 
ment They have such an immense deal to get over 
before they can form the idea, or conceive the wish, 
that we really have no concern with either at present. 
In the case of all the tribes, their respective pohties 
are heaven-descended. Each holds by the system he 
was born mto, as by the rest of his rehgion ; and all 
political and social arrangements are as sacred to him 
as his devotional iites There is, therefore, a bottom- 
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less gulf open between tbom and ua, as to the whole 
subject of gorernment , and to them the cntiro range 
of pobtical good and evil bes between tbo government 
which oppresses least and that which oppresses most 
From one generation to another, thoir forefathers 
bore with an occasional tyrant for as long os tho 
gods lot him live to impale hia subjects by scores, 
and maim them by hundreds, and starve them by 
thousands and from one century to another fboy 
have been blessed by some ccFmparati\nly good prince, 
whose memory they praise. Beyond this range, they 
know and imagmo nothing and they must forget 
their traditions, and pass through a wholly now 
training before they can know or imagine anything 
diiForont. 

No doubt, tho sooner they begin to forgot on tho 
one band, and loam on tho other, tbo better But 
tbo present question is of tho conditions of their 
actual state. It being what it is, Parliamentary 
Govommont, which can concoivo of none but ropresen 
tativo institutions, scorns to bo precisely tbo most 
inappropnato that could bo proposed. 

So much for tho conditions of the Native case 
AVhat are tho conditions of ours , first in India, and 
then at homo? 

CojfDmoNs OF Tnc A?<.aLo-IrfDiAN Case. 

1 Spanfc State of ^find — Tbo English in India 
have always been noted for losing nothing for want of 
Folf-confidmcc It could not l)o otbonvuic It was 
CuvES audacity whicli won India first; and tho 
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wliole Mstory of our occupation is one of conspicuous 
ability achieving prodigious successes. That the 
coarse men should he ariogant, and the more refined 
sufficiently self-confident, is an mevitahle consequence 
oOf such a history. Moreover, the English in India 
liave always been, ex officio, possessed of a specific 
knowledge which must nourish their self-satisfaction. 
While immeasurably exalted above the natives by 
their European cultivation and character of intellect, 
hey have found themselves supenor to all whom they 
^t at home m a special kind of information, which 
b^^med to them more important than any other — know- 
ledge of India and its affairs. The peculiarity of this 
knowledge, and its hemg distinctively held, necessarily 
generated specific prejudices. There is no depart- 
ment of knowledge which does not yield its own 
particular crop of prejudice, — exceedingly hurtful, 
imless a constant process of weeding is kept up by 
enlarged association with minds otherwise employed. 
Those which specially infest the Anglo-Indian mind 
need not he enlarged on here, as it is not proposed 
to make the British in India the arbiters of destiny 
there. It suffices that they are, amidst all their 
superiorities, subject to specially strong pel suasions, 
which are not always defensible. The noble excep- 
tions, which may be easily noted, only make the rule 
more evident. 

2. Antecedents — A yet more important condition 
is the mode in which our countrymen over there have 
arrived at their present position. Our empire in 
India began in commercial adventure, ordinarily 

c 
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selfisli m its cliaracter in old tunes , and wo need not 
repeat so mncli of its tustoiy as would prove how 
lui scrupulous, rapaaous, violent, -and crafty woro 
some of the early heroes of tho wonderful talc. Tho 
singularity of tho case is, that out of such a beginning 
there has arisen an administration, bonovolcnt in aim 
and disinterested in practice hoyond any other that 
the world ever saw Washington and his comrades 
may have aspired, and did aspire, to something as 
morally fine , but their design foil short of its ncconl 
plishmenL So, to a certain extent, has that of tho 
East India Company , hut tho project stands before 
tho world for judgment, and it is of tho utmost 
importance now that tho world, and ospcaally tho 
English pnbhc, should gravely contcmplato it. If 
tho pohey of tho East India Company, since its 
attention has boon dovotod to its tomtonnl rule, had 
been studied os it deserves, its aims (though frus 
trated), its benevolent vigilance (though baffled), tho 
disintcrcstodness of its proposals (though overborne), 
and tho extraordinary avomgo ahihty of its offlciols 
(though slighted), would havo obviated any such 
proposal os that our Indian ompiro should pass under 
Parliamentary govommont. 

3 SpecificErrors — Anothorcondition in the Anglo- 
Indian case IS, tho nature and cliaracter of tho errors 
which havo impaired tho Company s rule. 

Those errors seem to hoTO been of two classes 

Tlic first were errors of more antiquity, such as 
tho monopoly which was oimcd at os a matter of 
course by tho first merchant adventurers who obtained 
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a charter. There is no occasion to dwell now on the 
evidence, and the mischievous character, of the mistake. 
Any history of India will show what harm was done 
by “ interlopers ” on the one hand, and hy the tyranny 
3 which they exasperated on the other. The early 
conflicts of the Company with the principles of free 
tiade — ^principles only groping their way without a 
name or a claim— are interesting to read of, and 
very suggestive ; hut they need be only referred to 
here, and simply as afiecting our position in India 
long after the error has been outgrown. 

The other class of errors is of corporate origin. 
These are of the nature of monopoly ; but the mono- 
polizmg principle was of a higher order hy far than 
the obsolete commercial one. Perceiving more clearly 
than people at home have ever done, the difficulty of 
establishing any sound understanding between Euro- 
peans and the natives, the Company doubted the 
possibility of sustaimng social order and existing 
native liberties without conflict, if the free ingress 
of Europeans were allowed. The secession of the 
American colonies on republican pnnciples aggra- 
vated this fear at the time of that revolution, and 
sustained it afterwards ; and, though there never 
could have been any danger of Asiatics rehelhng on 
such grounds, thme was nothing irrational m the 
dread of the opeiation of a promiscuous assemblage 
of Euiopean insurgents on the mind of Hmdoo and 
Mohammedan commumties. When time passed on, 
and the dangei lessened, and the Company’s i ule was 
never spontaneously relaxed, it became cleai that the 

c 2 
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corporate spirit was more or less ^nswcmblo for per 
sifltency in a policj of aidnsion This policy has bad 
enough to do with our recent and present difficulties 
to justiiy its bemg set down among the conditions of 
the case wo have to decide npom This dono, wo may 
pass on to the third group of conditions, those, 
namely, which belong to the English at homo, who, 
hy themselves and their representatives m Parliament, 
constitute the jury and judge, or council and rulor, 
m the most important matter which could bo brought 
before theia. 

Conditions of the Enoush Case. 

1 Popular Ignorance — The most obvious and 
unquestionable difficulty wo have to deal with at 
present is the prodigious and insurmonntahlo popular 
Ignorance which disquahfics us os a nation for any 
immediate legislation for India. When tho first 
nows of tho mutiny amvod, tho extent of this igno- 
rance became apparent Not only did men of tho 
working class want to know “why oar people staid 
in such a place,” and ask whether, “if they enmo 
away, thoir enemies would come after them,” hut 
somo of tho best educated persons in England 
admitted that they hod novor known till now how 
India was governed, and that they did not bolioio 
that one in a hundred of their cultivated acquaint 
nnccs could toll how many Presidencies there were, 
nor whether Ilolknr was a Mohammedan or a 
ITindoo, nor who Scindiah was — unless ho were 
tho King of Scindc. Turn where no may, wo con 
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find 110 comprclicnsion of tlic ningiiitudc of tlic Indian 
question — no notion ivliatcvcr of tlio extent of differ- 
ence between a colony inhabited by British, who are 
driving back the few hundreds of savage natives, 
^and a tributary empire composed of gi’oups of king- 
doms, and occupied by a population as various and 
nearly as large as that of Europe — outside of Russia. 
lYben the simple question is asked “ I^^ietber it 
would be rational to put all the Continental nations, 
by the name of ‘Euiopc’ under the ‘ Pailiamentary 
government’ of any remote insular people,” the 
stare with which the question is met is something 
memorable in the present state of our affairs. Con- 
sidering that more or less familiaritv with the 
particulars of any theocratic religion — of any of 
the primitive leligions of the world, and with the 
scope and character of each body of native laws, 
and with the facts and phUosopliy of national manneis 
and customs, is mdispensahle to the good govern- 
ment of tributary peoples, it is clear that our popular 
Ignorance on the subject of India is the prominent 
condition of the whole case, from the point of view 
of the English at home. If our constituencies and 
their representatives are aware of the prevaihng 
Ignorance, they wiU certainly refuse to legislate in 
haste, on mateiials which they are not competent 
to test. If they are unconscious of such ignorance, 
it is of the more consequence that they should not 
he urged into a precipitancy which they may bitterly 
repent, hut can never repair. 

2. One-sidedness . — We may class under a single 
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head our one-sidedncss en seroral of the great olcmonts 
of the Indian question For one thing, wo 
perpetually confounding constitutional gove mi noDt 
with representative institutions In tho Political 
Dictionaiy we find tho first sentence of tho article* 
on that topic runs thus “CkiNsmunoN — A term 
often used by persons at tho present day without 
any proose notion of what it means * Wo might 
add, that if pressed for an account of what it moans, 
nine in ten of us would answer, “ Parhamontary 
government.'’ Wo aro apt to suppose that this is 
what Naples and Sicily ^mond when they remind 
their despot that they have a constitution, though 
ho locks It up out of thoir roach. Wo aro opt to 
suppose that this is what wo gave to Spam ; and 
what tho late King of Prussia promised to his 
subjects, and tho present King wnntod them still to 
wait for But, important ns roprcscntativo councils 
are, they aro not “tho bo all and tho end nil” of 
constitutional rule When wo fall into tho mislako 
of thinking that they aro, it is because, with us, the 
sovoroign power resides in tho assembled Parliament 
of tho kingdom. Whorovor tho sovoroign power 
resides — whothor in o single supreme head, or in 
any kind of hereditary council, or in an olcctivo 
council, or other body of officials, tho fundamontnl 
and permanent prmciplcs and laws on Tvhich llw 
administration proceeds aro tho constitntion of tho 
country Thus, there might bo ns real n constitution 
in Hussia ns in tho United States, if tiro czars could 
bo ensured to act according to fundamental and 
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recognized laws, to the entire exclusion of self-will. 
The case implies more or less delegation of authority 
to other hands — and the body thus charged is a 
constitutional body ; and the instrument by which 
^it is appointed, whether it be a writing, or a cere- 
mony, or a spoken pledge, is, in common parlance, 
the constitution, while it issues from and is in accord- 
ance with the fundamental law of the state. When, 
therefore, it is proposed to give constitutional go's em- 
mcnt to India, it is no answer (however true it may 
he in fact) to say that the inhabitants aie unfit for 
representative institutions ; nor, again, is it reason- 
able to insist on representation in India as the first 
feature of constitutional government. Of a possible 
constitution for India, it will he time to speak hci c- 
aftcr ; our business in this place is vuth the one-sided 
•s icw of constitutional go'\ ernment which we are apt to . 
fall into. 

We do the same in other instances. The rchgious 
case is the most conspicuous — next to the political. 
Knowing nothing of the multitudinous imagery which 
occupies the leligious imagination of the Hindoo, 
and haling never been tiaincd in the stem mono- 
theism mIiicIi is the primary truth to the Moham- 
medan, the impulse of Englishmen is to communicate 
Christiaiiit} , w itliout the loss of an hour, to the greatest 
pnccihlc number of heathens and idolaters Tins is 
not oulv ine\ltahle, it is a conscientious desire vhile 
ignorance pre^all‘: n« it doc*?; hut it is iicco=sarih a one- 
sided \ icv lomi as the other «:iile': remain uiidnclo^ed 
d he l<»pics of mis«ioiiar) cntci prise and Go^ ernment 
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countenance of different religions will be bettor 
treated fortber on It la here necessary only to 
suggest that we can form no trustworthy judgment till 
we have ascertained how fer the minds of the natives 
are in the condition thought necessary for the reception 
of Christianity eighteen hnndrod years ago , or how for 
It IB posable to prepare tho minds of one, two, or threo 
generations for the reception of a genome Chnstiamtv, 
or by what means tho primitive paganism of tho 
Hmdoos may best be dealt with on tho ono hand, and 
the widely dissimilar corruption of Christianity which 
constitutes Mohammedanism may bo host oncountored 
on tho other As long os we are muformly taking 
for granted that tho vanoos nations of Hmdostan are 
all under tho same doom of perdition, amidst their 
various faiths, for want of ono which wo can and 
ought to subshtuto for tbom tbronghout India, wo aro 
one-sidcd m our view of Ji vital point in tho case: and 
this ono-6idodno8s is not rohoved by tho view being 
hold in common by the groat number of churches and 
sects among us who agree in scarcolv an) thing else 
An agreement of such parties on a single point mdi- 
cates ono of two things — oilhor that tlio case is so 
dear as to admit of no vonotion of opinion, or that 
ovidcnco remains behind which all have yet to boconio 
acquainted with Tho standing controversy botwccn 
the Eost India Company and some sections of tho 
religious world, about the existing policv of equal 
toleration, proves that tho first supposition docs not 
apply the other roust, therefore, be tho true one 
In other words, tho English people and their repre- 
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scntativcs aic not at present qualified to form a 
practical judgment on the leligious atfairs of 
150,000,000 of people, whose civilisation is of a far 
older date than their own. We may and must learn: 
^hut, at present, ive understand no religious condition 
hut our own ; and we arc thcrcfoi o unfit to legislate 
on the spiritual affairs of the nations of Hindostan. 

We aic under the same disqualification in regard 
to a military system — actual or possible. We have 
our oivn notions as to the proportion and the nature 
of the mihtary clement in our own case — that of a 
Euiopean commercial nation, hving in the nineteenth 
century, and having therefore passed thiough the 
preparatory stages of civilisation : hut we have a very 
imperfect notion, if any, of the case of an Asiatic 
empire, composed of nations and tribes, mostly agiicul- 
tmal, many piedatory, and scarcely any being further 
concerned with commeice than in the sea or river 
ports ; and not in the nmeteenth century of their era, 
but the fortieth or more, while having as yet passed 
through a wholly different expenence from that of the 
Western nations. What our British view of the 
mihtary element in our own nation is worth, m com- 
parison with the general Continental view, is a matter 
of controversy. If we adhere to it in planning for 
India, we are one-sided ; and what knowledge have we 
of the combined mihtary and pohtical history of the 
Asiatic states, which qualifies us for deciding, withm 
a few months, what is to be done with the physical 
force of India ? Do we know the whole history 
and mystery of the Mysore army in the days of Hyder 
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and Tippoo? Do we understand the Sikh polity, 
cither past or present? Are we to apply Bntish 
principles and notions to the Mahrattaa? Can wo 
clearly dnd nnanimoualy explain tho case of our own 
sepoys ? If we cannot, is it not clear that wo are 
one^ded in this instance also? 

In regard to the commcnnal case wo arc, as is 
natural, the least ignorant of the facts, as wo arc most 
enlightened os to the pnnaplos We really are 
entitled to demand, and legislate for, commercial 
fi*cedom for tho people of India. Wo are nght when 
we refuse to boheve that tens of milhons of people will 
not purchase comforts and pleasures if they can got 
thorn, and wo may justly claim tho ofBco of inducting 
that great population into a commorciol period, of tho 
incidents and character of which they know httlo and 
wo much Wo are qualified for prondiug tho roqui 
sites of commerce, in tho shape of intomal improrc- 
monts, onhghtonod methods of taxation, and com 
mcrciol freedom But hero a limitation occurs from 
our Ignorance or misapprohonsion of tho political 
relations of Asiatic states Prepossessed ns wo ore by 
happy crponcnco with tho concophons of soennty of 
lifo and property, and personal and domestic indopcn 
donee, ns tho pnmo objects and bloasingsof a national 
polity, wo cannot hare any sympathy whatcrer with 
peoples who prefer other things to these, or who, at 
best, know so httlo of these pnvilcgcs as to bo unable 
to Tuluo and slow to seek them Wo can liaro 
nothmg to say to tribes and nations with whom a 
pncstly tradition goes further than tfio claims of 
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neiglibours or children, and upon whom all appeals 
on behalf of lihcity, justice, peace and comfort are 
lost in the presence of the heir of an old dynasty, or 
tho prospect of a week of marauding. Though we 
^know more about commerce than any other people, 
from its fundamental principles to its ciomiing daring 
and munificence, we must yet he one-sided in regard 
to the institution of industry and exchange in India, 
tin we aie better informed of the special conditions 
of industry and exchange (conditions political and his- 
torical) of ancient and modem society in Hindostan. 

3. Precipif ate Public Opinion . — If such is indeed our 
case, how can we sufficiently dread any sudden for- 
mation of an imperfect public opinion on the problem 
before us ^ The liability of such a misfortune is the 
last condition of the English case which it will be 
necessary to specify. If the other conditions are 
truly stated (and it seems scarcely possible that they 
should be denied), we are by no means entitled at 
present even to offer a decided opinion on how 
India should henceforth be ruled. But the people of 
England are not so much as asked whether they have 
any opinion at aU; nor offeied the opportmuty of 
seeking representatives whom they might entrust to 
deal with any measure brought forward by Govern- 
ment for the disposal of India in the future. 

They are suddenly called on to support a measure 
of vital and most critical importance ; a proposal to 
abohsh the organization by which India has hitherto 
been managed, and to substitute somethmg, not only 
untried, but which nobody is qualified to form an 
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opinion abont, except the Company to bo deposed in 
its /avnnr The hope on the part of the rash pro- 
posers of this fatal movement no donbt is, that the 
calanuty of the year will dispose every mnn to wish 
that something shonld be done, and to fency that ho, 
in virtue of his emotions, can help to do it The hopo 
of a rash Minister no doubt is, that between the faults 
of the old Government and tho promises of tho now, 
with the national ignorance os a canvomenfc basw 
for showy projects, ho shall make himsolf tho most 
popnlar Minister of tho ago. It might tompt any 
ambitious man, — the opportunity which now scorns to 
occur for connecting in fatnro bistorv tho amoboration 
of India with the great calamity that has happened 
there , tho opportunity of offocing tho remombnmeo 
of his own scepticigm and levity on tho bronking out 
of tho mutiny by regenerating tbo whole dependency 
But no porsoual aims of tbo Minister, no patnotic 
aspirations of his which bo cannot justify by fact and 
philosophy, should bo allowed to create an unfavour 
able condition for a caso of such magmtudo and of 
all unfavourable conditions none can bo conceived so 
disastrous as that of procipitnto formation of an 
imperfect and overbearing public opinion This, 
howovor, IS prcmsoly tho ponl which now most closolj 
impends It may bo escaped by simply talsjng time 
If our constituencies and tlicir representatives will 
but consider and mow tlicir own imperfection of 
knowledge, and refuse to settle tho destinies of Imba 
till they understand tho caso bettor, all mar yet bo 
well on oil hands If wo proceed to abolwh the 
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Council which: knows more about India than the whole 
nation besides, and to legislate on the basis of national 
prejudice, m a season of passion, we shah, lose India, 
and shall he answerable for remanding the most 
^hopeful of Eastern empires hack to a condition in 
which another Tartar conqueror may he a blessing 
to her, and all the intervening ages of progress be 
hidden out of historical view, as the reigns of the 
Shepherd Kings are dropped out of the annals of 
Egypt. Is such to be indeed our place m Asiatic 
history ? The next few months will go far to decide. 

Effect of England on India. 

Taking into one view the conditions of all the 
parties concerned, what has been the result on the 
nund and life of India of the connection with England? 

The inhabitants never were a people ; and they 
have not become so under our rule. They never 
lived the recognised life of a nation (at least within 
the historic period) ; and the only thing known about 
them is that the weaker native multitude was over- 
powered by the stronger Mussulman tube, who came 
down upon them as conquerors, and hve among them 
now in a dominating sort of way, though we are apt 
to suppose the whole population to be levelled by 
our supremacy. The Mohammedans (hereditary and 
converts together) are only one-eighth — some author- 
ities say not more than one-tenth — of the population ; 
yet they are the most promment and the most active 
element. What has been the effect of English rule 
V upon them? It comes out now, that for above a 
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century prayers have been dafly offered in the mosque 
at Delhi for our overthrow and the restoration of the 
Mogul dominion The fact ought not to surpnso us 
The strict monotheism of the Mohammedans is, in 
their belief, destmed to supersede Christianity Lur-i 
FULLAH says of US ** They had made throe Gods 
for themselves, instead of one, tho only omnipotent 
supremo Being — contrary to their first commandment, 
and, most absurd of all, they attributed to tho 
Almighty Grod tho havmg wife and children , and by 
the same token they called their Prophet and them 
selves son and childron of God 

Individual Mussulmans might and did attach them 
solves to individool Bntish suponors, but this tontli 
or eighth part of tho population has always regarded 
our presence as an intrusion, and anticipated our 
expulsion or withdrawal soonor or later It has 
boon for othorwiso with tho rest of tlmt prodigious 
multitude Thoy wore always wont to )iold to any 
strong hand that was imposed upon them, whether 
that of a foreign mvador or a native pnneo ; and thoy 
oro ovidontly more content under our rule than any 
other — bocaoso wo bare saved thorn from other con 
querors, and have raado thoir hves easier than thoy 
over were boforo. Faulty and mistaken ns our own rule 
has been id many particulars, from our ovm unfavour 
nblo conditions, it has been thorouglily well intended, 
and that is a virtue which nover fails to bo npprecmtwl 
Wc have, therefore, a reputation for jttslice in InJia, 
which has done more for tho elevation of the people than 
• AntohiogTajA/ of LmihJIali p. 3^ 
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any amount of express measures for the pm’pose could 
otherwise have effected. Protected from invadeis 
and mai’auders, and enjoying a higher degi’ee of 
security of life and property than ever before, the 

^people have betaken themselves to industry more and 
more; they apply moie wisely for justice than of old, 
and expect to obtain it. They have never been 
troubled by us about their rehgion, and the social 
morals and manners which are so largely imphcated 
with it. They are hoinbly afraid of the British, 
generally speaking ; and “ fear hath torment” always 
and everywhere : hut they would have had more of 
this torment to suffer in our absence, whether they 
know it or not. If tradition preserves with any 
fidehty the life of their forefathers, they must be 
aware of their own comparative happmess : but it 
seems to be thought by those who understand them 
best, that they have not much, power of imagining 
things otherwise than as they are : and that their 
actual grievances are not lightened by any comparison 
with those of former generations. However this may 
be, the evidence is now overwhelming that the great 
body of the people are disinchned to throw off our 
rule. Some have shown within a few months an 

s 

active reluctance to part with us ; and almost all the 
rest, a quiet readiness to pay their rents, and obey 
om* laws, and take for granted that things will go on 
as before when the present disturbance is over. Such 
evidences are' aU-important at a period the most 
critical (independently of the mutiny) which has ever 
occuned, or, perhaps, ever can occur durmg our con- 
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nemon •mth them , that penod, inovitablo hut fonnid 
able, when the practical results of a high civilisation 
must be mtrodneod. into a scene of low social condi 
tion The European railway, tel^]^ph, and other 
magical arts introduce into India much more than, 
themselves. They mtrodoco on oxpononco subversive 
of ideas and practices, which would in natural course 
have taken centuries to dissolve and abolish. A 
Brahmin broke the microscope long ago Ho could 
thus disguise from himself, and conceal from his 
neighbours, the vomty of their endeavour to abstam 
from destroying life and swallowmg animal substances 
He might porsoado himself when the microscope was 
destroyed, that the animated world ho bod soon in a 
drop of water was a dream or a temptation , but when 
It comes to a raflway tram moving through a hundred 
miles of villagos, or of a telegraph enabling men on 
the Indus to talk with men at the mouth of the 
Ganges, the case is beyond Brahmin manngomont, 
and wo ought to prepare for the hostility of all who 
hvo under Brahmmical infloonro. I must refer ogam, 
though I have done it more than onco before, to the 
significant fact that, for years past, there has been a 
controversy in Hindostan Proper, os to how for the 
accommodation of tho mil will lessen the merit of 
pilgrimage. From year to year tho Hindoo notions 
of virtue and orpcdioncy havo been more and more 
shocked and encroached upon by the introduction of 
our arts among n people who would*nol otherwise 
ham attained them for centuries to come They sco 
that there is no chance for tbcir adored immutability. 
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their revered stagnation, their beloved indolence 
where the English magic establishes itself. It was 
a great thing before this year that, instead of throwing 
off om’ authority, the people grew more gram as 
jnarkets weie opened, and earned more produce out 
into the world for sale, as the railway became familiar ; 
and now, if they let us proceed in ameliorating their 
condition, in spite of Brahmmical influence, and the 
incitement of the mutineers, we may fairly conclude 
that the fleld is open to us for a higher and better 
cultivation than it has yet received. 

Never was there a more difficult case — ^never a 
more portentous conjunction in human history, than 
this arbitrary coexistence of the European and Asiatic 
genius on the same soil. We were only strangers m 
the country, hving theie first for self-interest, and 
next for duty ; and never from any sympathy for, or 
real intercourse with the inhabitants. The operation 
of our presence on the native mind has been slow m 
proportion ; and, till very recently, it was somewhat 
dubious m extent, and veiy precarious m character. 
We now perceive that, though every people on earth 
would be best governed by rulers of them own race 
and faith, if qualified native rulers were procurable, 
it IS better that foreigners should reign than that 
society should fall to pieces under misrule. We once 
lescued India from such anarchy ; and we must take 
care that it never reems The people have been led 
up to a pbrnt of progress at which they cannot stand 
still. They have seen not only wars extmguished, 
but the causes of war upiooted: they have returned 
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to the indufftnal life which their remote ancestors 
seem to have led, hat from which the population was 
scared away before wo sot foot on their shores they 
have now seen that our military strength is as potent 
as our magical arts they have learned from us the 
principles and methods of commerce, they have 
received from us an mdaction into a great now pro- 
vince of literature and philosophy , and, finally, they 
have bound us by the very progress they have made, 
to improve the connection, to amend our faults, and 
mcrease our benefits, till the exponment is fairly 
tried whether any genumo sympathy can bo cstnh- 
lishod between Europeans and Asiatics* 

There can be no doubt that the Bntish in India 
have unproved in their conduct, personal and ofiS 
ciol, at least in proportion to the odvanccraont 
of the people they ruled. It docs not at present 
appear that the improved sobnoty, diligence, disin 
terostednoss, and intolhgonce of the English officers, 
civil and military, and the advancing industry, 
self respect, and enlargement of the natives have 
enabled the two parties to nmlorstand each other 
much better than of old; but every indication that 
the higher order of mind is working upon the 
lower is an instruction how to proceed, and an 
cncoamgcmcnt to persovoro. It is no less a warn 
ing against precipitate action on tlio ground of 
English ideas The work has not gone so far but 
that it may bo broken off any day , and if, because 
wo are m a state of emotion about the mutinv, or 
because wo have a Minister wbo likes populnntv, ontl 
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enjoys smart legislation, ive abolish, any old security, 
or venture upon any ill-considered change, we shall 
lose India even yet. It would he, at any moment, so 
much easier to lose India than to govern it well, 
dthat to take time is the manifest and imperative duty 
of the case. 
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PAJiT n 

THE TASK TO BE DONE. 

These being tbo conditions under' which the rcspoc 
tiye parties ho, and such boing tho relation between 
the dependency and tho superior country, what is, 
precisely, tho work to bo done ? What is tho task 
now set ns — not only by the Ministers appeal to 
Porhament, bat by the actual state of India ? 

Wo most go nowhoro for a precedent and example 
There is naturally a strong tendency in ns all to do 
this. Some go hunting for an analogy in all histones 
of coloniration some toll ns how tho Homans managed 
thoir barbanc dopcndcncies , and others suppose tho 
best thing wo can do is to restore tho people of India 
to “thcir old pnneos," “their own institutions,** their 
old anything that they have a mind for But, in tho 
first place, India is not, and never was, a colony in 
tho next, tho aim of Homo was to incorpomto its 
conquests with itself, and its govomraont was of a 
nature to admit of such incorporation, which was 
even an object of desire to tho vanquuhed nations 
who would have resisted to tho death conquest from 
any other quarter In our ago of tho world, and 
under a constitutional method of government, nil 
analogy is out of tho question. Thcrb is nothing in 
our relation even with our colonics at all resembling 
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the organization and aggregation of the outlying 
dominions of Rome ; and the principles and methods 
oj^ British government are as inapplicable to India, 
and as pecuhar, as those of Rome were suitable and 
ouniversal, throughout the empire. Again, the Hin- 
doos, and all other natives of India, except the 
Mohammedans, prefer the existing rule to any change. 
There are no symptoms of hankering after old princes 
or ancient institutions. They keep their faith, and 
their notions and their customs ; and they never had 
any pohtical institutions apart from their rehgions. 
There is nothing to revert to, therefore, as precedent 
or warrant ; and the only help we can get from the 
past IS a waiTiing. 

We have seen what made the people wretched of 
old. We must save them from lapsing into any such 
barbarism as we have lifted them out of. We must, 
moreover, carry them on towards a higher condition, 
with the smallest possible disturbance of their ordi- 
nary ideas and habits. We must bear in mind the 
many instances of insanity and death which have 
occurred among natives of Asia and Africa, when 
introduced too rapidly to new and surprising European 
objects and ideas. We must make the largest allow- 
ance for the excitable nature of the Asiatic, kept 
quiet as it has hitherto been by the antiquity of his 
notions and habits If we make haste to “ Em’ope- 
anize ” our fellow-subjects m India, we shall make 
them mad. We have just seen what the madness 
of fanaticism is like in a mere army. It is a spectacle 
which may well warn us not to make changes which 
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may imperil the sanity of whole nations Tho 
unayoidable danger which will attend any transfer 
of authority, or any alteration in the external aspect 
or method of rule, is die oicatemont which will per 
vade the prodigious masses of tho population. The. 
news that “ John Company** is dead would be enough 
to cost us our empire , and thoro is no other mamfest 
change which may not bring down a humcano of 
popular frenxy upon us, if it bo not conducted with 
extreme qmetness and discretion. And hero wo 
meet the difficulty caused by our own general igno- 
rance and past indifferenco Tho whole tendency 
of the management of Indian affairs has boon to 
prevent the British pubhc knowing or canng any 
thing aboat Indio. The consequenco is that wo 
have no other choico than between hasty legislation 
and a stormy and protracted controversy ; tho one 
being about os formidablo os tho other in tho actual 
COSO If India had boon oxtcnsivoly sottlctl by 
Europeans, or pubhc works hod boon earned on with 
promptitude and vigour, or inquiry into tho admims 
tration of Indio had boonTneouraged, wo should have 
been in bettor condition than wo ore for tho great 
task before us. As it is not so, wo must tho moro 
carefully consider what bos to bo done, and how wo 
may best do it 


PoLmcAL Objects. 

Uow far may tho ndmntnges of constitutional govern 
raent bo afforded to Indio, — roprcsenlntivo institu 
tions being, b} common agreement, entirely out of 
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the question ? Excluding these, what is there which 
could he given to India without a perilous change 
in the existing management. 

1. Conception of a Fundamental Law . — There is 
j the foundation itself of constitutional government ; a 
recognised fundamental law, from which all other 
law, and all rules of social life, are derived. 

It IS needless to explain that the people of India 
know nothing about such a bstsis. The bulk of them 
are destitute of any ideas at all about govern- 
ment, beyond the comparative greatness, wisdom, and 
goodness of different rulers. Their pohtics came 
down from an unknown antiqmty, and were preserved 
by priestly tradition ; and the last thing anybody 
ever thought of was mending them. The people have 
seen enough of our way of having laws, and altering 
them, to he prepared for the notion that the law is 
higher than the Council and the Governor- General 
themselves ; and that they have all an interest in 
this great authority, which is at once a protection 
and a restraint to all who hve under it. Judging 
by the sensation excited when Lord Cornwallis’s settle- 
ment was promulgated, and the people found that 
the collectors were made subject to laws which were 
popularly explamed and understood, it seems indu- 
bitable that the idea of a sacred basis of law and 
government, independent of individual caprice, is one 
which could he easily and safely^ communicated to 
everybody in India As to where the sovereign 
power resides which makes the constitution, — that 
knowledge iviU naturally come in time, by way of the 
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Bchools ond colleges, if not by more speedy methods. 
To instruct the natives in the respective, powers and 
capacities of the Crown, the Company, and Parhament, 
can hardly be proposed go long as their Anglo-Indian 
neighbours, and the people of England generally, 
remain uninformed on the subject Onco imbued 
with the conception of law as excluding capnee in tbo 
ruling function, the people will have made, and, 
indeed, have already made, the first great stqi 
towards a higher and happier pohtical state 

2 A Body of Laws — The next stop is, naturally, 
to learn how it is that particular laws con bo created 
or altered, while the groat fact of a fundamental law 
remains immutable The people nndorstand this 
now, to a considorablo extent In Cornwallis s time, 
as wo have scon, they witnessed a great change. So 
long before os Warren Hastmgs time, they had 
witnessed plenty of change, hut then, there was no 
constitution behind it to fell back upon Pirst, 
every Englishman was master of all natives who 
crossed his path next, everything the English chose 
was done by warrants extorted from the native 
pnnccs, after that, there wore open conflicts of 
authority between the Governor Gonoral and the 
Council at Calcutta, which bad not much the look 
of any constitutional basis , and after that, again, 
there were conflicts, known only br their results, 
between the innsiblo Company and the vitihlo ofllciols 
(especially at Aladras), lending to frequent changes 
of persons and policy, and finallv, the laws winch 
roost concerned tho people at largo were translatetl 
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into language which, they could understand, and 
accompanied by alterations in the customs of the 
country, well intended, but woiking so doubtfully 
and painfully as to afford a solemn warning to us 
jUow to make our arbitrary changes as few and easy 
as possible. There was sufficiept error in the forma- 
tion of new laws, and sufficient corruption in the 
early administration of them, to preclude a due 
reverence for law on the part of the people : but the 
great improvement that has taken place in the quali- 
fications Sind the moral character of our officials, and 
the constant evidence which rises up before the 
people’s eyes, that advancing knowlege and new arts 
reqmre fresh or amended laws, may now be trusted, 
perhaps, to give them m time a practical notion how 
new and varying laws may proceed from a steadfast 
constitution. All this may look rather refined and 
abstract for Hindoos and Mussulmans ; but it is 
m the highest degree essential, simple, and practical. 
Tor instance, society is in one stage when people 
of all ranks will struggle into the presence of official 
men with bribes in their hands, persuaded that the 
great man’s wfil is the sole authoiity under which 
they are hving : and society is in another stage when 
the same people are aware that their acts are brought 
to the test of immutable rules and decisions which 
wrought before these officials were born, and will 
work after they are dead. Society is in one sta^e 
when the people have no idea whatever of rights, 
or of any stabihty or security whatever, so that any 
potentate may take their lives, liberty, and property, 
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leaving no ground even for complaint and it is 
in quite a different stage when tho same people are 
aware that there is something which rules rulers, 
and makes every man the owner of his own life, and 
liberty, and property, in a general way The question 
then is only of particular mlos or laws which may 
be created, or altered according to circumstances, 
but which steadily assume and rcspoct tho funda 
mental rights secured by tho constitution Tho 
people of India have long been looming somotbing 
of tbis from 08, To loom onongh for purposes of 
loyalty and peace they must live under lows which 
their rulors are but ill qualified to construct 

It is not to be supposed that any parhamontory 
committee that con bo nppomtod will considor itself 
competent to legislate immodiotoly for lEndoos and 
Mohammedans, with thoir antique and modirovol cus 
toms and associations, and thoir inacccasiblo structure 
of mind- Such legislation, doubtfully practicable at 
best, must come, as tho only feasible gorommont has 
come till now, through tho bmins of Anglo-Indians who 
lose sympathy with Parhamont just in proportion as 
they succeed in legislating for tho people around them 
Parliament should take a hint from this fact when 
called on to legislate for India offhand If tho exist 
ing body of opcrativo laws in India arc working well, 
there is no reason for hosto in tho considcmtion of 
them if ill, Parhamont is not qualified to improve 
them on tho instant, nor to point out who can do it to 
bettor purpose than tho authors and improrcr* of 
those laws 
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3. Individual Stake in Laws . — ^It is of the highest 
importance that every native should understand that 
he has a personal interest m the law : that his rights 
are secured by this and this alone ; and that therefore 
it is wise to support the law generally, and the 
European Government which established it. The 
old Hindoo orgamzation prepared the native mind 
for this ; and there seems to have been little diffi- 
culty in convincing them that the laws ought to he 
upheld. Sir James Mackintosh was of opinion that 
the Punchayet, or arbitration courts, saved society 
from dissolution before the British arrived ; and Sir 
Thomas Munro, di'eading the consequences of chauge, 
retained the Punchayet as an essential provision of 
the common law of India in civil matters. But the 
superiority of the courts mtroduced by the British, 
even when administered by native judges only, was 
presently admitted. They saved time and money ; 
and we must suppose they awarded justice with moie 
or less accuracy, as in three years, the Punchayet 
was confined to those locahties where the strange 
and awful sight of a white face had never been seen. 
This looks as if the people were apt in apprehend- 
ing the character and value of laws ; and as if they 
were therefore qualified to undei stand and prize the 
blessing of having individually a stake m the pohty, 
— such as our Habeas corpus^ and a good many more 
acts give to every Enghshman. 

4. Independence of the Judiciary . — ^It is doubtful 
whether an equal mtelhgence prevails as to the dis- 
tinction between making and administering the laws. 
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Not only do the nativefl etiU imagine that magutratoa 
may be bnbed, but they suppose that, as laws may bo 
altered, the administration of them may alter also 
They saw too long the collectors, (tho “youths” so 
reprobated by tho East India Directors in 1773} 
doclanug one thing to be law one day, and another 
the next, and sitting in judgment on thoir own 
acts, and employing the pohce for thoir own par 
poses They saw for too short a time tho subjection 
of tho collectors themselves to the courts, under Lord 
Comwalhsfl scheme , and only too soon they witnessed 
a falhng back finm this when, as tho coUoctors could 
not levy the revenue, they wore made mogiatratcs, 
and given the control of tho police. Nothing has 
occurred since to enlighten thorn on this groat subject 
up to tho point nccossary for entrusting them with 
such 0 method as jury trial, for instance. All who 
know their mmds and waj-s declare that they will 
require a considerable training in tho conception of 
tho independence of judges and jnnes before the 
function of a jury can bo at oil understood by thorn 
Considering this, and tho admitted faults and failures 
in tho courts under every method that bos yet been 
tried , and the compbcations which must arise ns 
more and raoro English raerchojits and planters and 
other settlers flow mlo the countrr, wo must pcrcci\o 
that in no direction will it bo more difiicuU than m 
this to introdnco tho native popolation to the benefits 
of constitutional government Unless there is some- 
thing like equality of access to an equal law in oren 
region in India, it will bo inipo<tsiblo to establish in 
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tlie native mind any faith in the impartiahty of law, 
the independence of judges, and the security afforded 
by juries : and how such equahty can he provided for 
in a society so unique in its diversities, Parhament 
jvill hardly desire to pronounce in a hurry. Lord 
Metcalfe, who knew at least as much as any entire 
Parhament we are hkely to get, said, “ All our sub- 
jects, European Christian, native Christian, Hindoo, 
Mohammedan, foreigners, &c., ought to be under one 
code of laws in whatever concerns them in common, 
returmng to their own in whatever is pecuhar to each 
sect.” He was also of opinion that everywhere such 
courts should exist as would afford satisfaction to 
both European and native residents. A prodigious 
and multifarious work, reqmring a world of con- 
sideration, if the country is to be thrown open to 
European settlement, which it certamly will be sooner 
or later. 

It IS to these points of the native training that we 
must look in providmg for the continuance of our 
empire in India. Lord Metcalfe continually repeated 
the warmng that our power was precarious to the last 
degree, because it rested on impression. Before the 
close of his own career, he saw the change which he 
noted in the words “We have ceased to be the wonder 
that we were to the natives • the charm which once 
encompassed us has been dissolved, and our subjects 
have had time to mquire why they have been sub- 
dued.” Again : “ Our gi'eatest danger is not from a 
Bussian mvasion, but from the fading of the impies- 
sion of our invincibihty from ‘the minds of the native 
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mliabitants of India."* The best rcaoorco ho declared 
to be, not anj increase of force, orcn if a sufficient 
increase were possible bat doing such good to ttio 
governed as must “nentraliso their disaffection,* and 
thus defer the expulsion which he beliorcd must 
happen sooner or later Place beside this testmaony 
of our best qualified Anglo-Indian that of a native, 
as well qualified as can easily bo found , and it will 
be plam in what direction wo may hope to do most 
good to the governed Lutfullah, m recording the 
native opnaion of the Bntiah at the bcgmning of the 
present century, saysjf “ Many other things were said 
against them, and only one in thmr favour — that they 
were not unjust , but, in tho administration of justice, 
they never deviated from tho socrod book of tho 
ancient law of Solomon, tho son of Dand * If this 
was anythmg Uko tho “impression," so important in 
Lord Metcalfes view, wo are likely to keep up our 
prestige for wisdom and pownr by our “ magical arts " 
of lighting Calcutta by “lamps without wicks," and 
by tho tolcgraph, and other such necromancy but, 
for our good nomo in morals, wo had bettor follow tho 
load of native opinion, and sustain and improve our 
reputation for “ justice" in tho administration of tho 
law, which will bo appreciated in proportion ns the 
natives nso into a proved copacity for constitutional 
govommont 

6 Scopf and Liberty of Opinion — After Law 
comes Opinion. Next fo cqoahty under tho law and 

• PapcTi Corre*pondcncc of Lord Jfctcalf , p. ICO. 

t Tbo Atilobipj*r»plij of Lntfullah, p, W. 
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its admimstration, we must convmce tlie govenied of 
their rights of opinion, and thus make constitutional 
sulijects of them in the shortest way, and safe neigh- 
bours in the surest. 

j The Press. — It must be remembered that the 
establishment of British rule extmguished the old 
means of discussion and the old councils. The durbar 
was superseded ; and there was nothmg to replace it. 
The reasons which decide the universal judgment 
against giving lepresentative institutions to the 
natives, are the same as those which plead for entire 
hberty of thought and speech for all classes alike. 
The natives have plenty to say on public affairs. No 
movement of our officials takes place without its being 
presently the talk of the bazaars m every town in 
India ; and comment seems to accompany news as 
invariably as the moral makes the tailpiece to ^sop’s 
fables m our school-books. If the pubhc opinion which 
exists is ignorant, it is highly necessary for the 
Europeans to be aware of it, in order to gain an 
insight mto the native mind ; and it is no less necessary 
for the natives to be able to express it freely, that 
absurd notions may be exploded, and a common stock 
made of such wisdom as there is. Almost anywhere 
else, there might he hope of a sound growth of pubhc 
opinion from the germ of village life and adminis- 
tration ; but the hereditary character of municipal 
office throughout Hindostan nearly precludes all hope 
of that social improvement, through the consultation 
of neighbours, which is the best gi'ound of a genuine 
pubhc opinion. From the time when laws were given 
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them m their own language, there was somothmg 
for them to discuss , and it was a great hft m thoir 
progress. The more topics of general mtorcst wo 
furnish them with, the larger will bo the growth of 
opinion, and the more necessary it most bo to afford 
entire liberty to its expression. In this method of 
training alone bes any hope whatever of the people 
becoming fit for ovontoal participation in public 
af&uTB, and for any sort of present undorstandiug 
between them and the dominant race. 

At the same tune it is necessary to admit the 
difficulties that have always besot, and that do still 
besot, the question of the freedom of tho press in 
Indio. If, in Warren Hastings days, tho English 
press in Calcutta was thoroughly infamous, from its 
being devoted to mischievous and scandalous gossip, 
and to exasperating tho disputes of tho most quarrel 
some society on record, what can bo expected from tho 
native press, while its writers and readers have no 
pubhc questions to mtorcst them, and are occupied, 
not only with their own gossip, like tho contompo 
ranos of Hastings, but with tho much nchcr amount 
afforded by tho dominant doss, whom they noitlicr 
understand nor love. Add to this, that tho native 
nows-wnters and readers ore wdl aware that tlio 
English will never know what is thus said of them , 
and wo may conceive what the native newspaper press 
may bo, and probably is. Tho native tongue is not 
very strictly restrained by truth, nor tho native 
imagination by decency, under tho best circumstances , 
and m this case tho temper of tho conquered has to 
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express itself, however true it may be that the Hmdoo 
multitude at least would not exchange our rule for 
that of any other potentate. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, if the native newspapers are, what we are assm’ed 
lihey are, full of offensive comment on every act of 
their European neighbours. When we remember the 
offensiveness, to them, of the European dmners, where 
ham, beef, and wme are eaten and drunk, where the 
gentlemen wear a dress which is mdecent in native 
eyes, and ladies are present, dining and dancing in a 
manner which Indian tradition and custom brand as 
profligacy^ we cannot wonder at the tone and temper 
of the “ fashionable intelligence ” department of their 
papers. If, judgmg by LutfulEah’s amazement at 
bemg civilly treated in England, we must credit 
something of, the prevalent impression that the natives 
aie wont to be insultingly spoken to by saucy Euro- 
peans, we may imagme the gmto with which they 
avail themselves of their opportunity of retummg the 
contumely in their own field of hterature, where no 
British eye will follow them. All this makes up one 
great difficulty ; but there is another, arising out of 
the hostihty, created by a bad pohcy, between the two 
classes of British on the spot The European settlers 
in the country, a very small class, have a natm-al 
prochvity to hate the Government, and especially the 
Company’s part of it. The raihng accusations of the 
European enemies of the Government are at times 
almost as offensive in tone as the native slanders ; and 
how the natives rehsh the reports they hear of them 
may be easily conceived. ISTow, there is really no 
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small difficulty in deading, m sucli a case, what it is 
best to do The effect on the native mind of the 
Gk)vernment being perpetually held up to rcprobati6n 
and contempt by Englishmen, most bo admitted to 
a formidable consideration However clear it may 
in the long mn, that liberty of tho press is best after 
all, it ahoold be kept m view that tho question is 
wholly nnlite that of bborty of tho press m Eranco, 
or Austria, or Italy, or any country which is not 
a tributary empire, inhabited by one race and ruled 
by another 

This admitted, any condusion in favour of freedom 
of utterance must have such weight ns will procludo its 
overthrow , whereas, if tho bberty were granted as a 
concession to an ignorant demand for the some thing 
under all manner of circumstances, thoro would be a 
strong probabibty of tho rovorBol of tho pober, 
after tho difforonco botwoon the European and the 
Asiatic cases began to bo discovorod Time and 
testimony, thou, scorn to indicate that, great ns are 
the difficulties all round, a free press is a smaller evil 
than a restricted one 

As tho Government of India improved, the tone of 
tho Anglo-Indian newspapers improved An open 
pobey afforded good topics, and scandal recoded before 
politics Thus it was in Lord Comwolbss tirac« 
When tho French were working against us in India 
among tho native States of indigenous rulers, tho 
conditions of tho case wore so for changed, that 
Marquis Wellesley thought it necessary to control tho 
press, "employed ns it was, not only in discrediting tho 
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Government, but in making dangerous, if not treacher- 
ous, disclosures to vigilant French eyes and ears. The 
dread of the newspapers did not die away with the 
occasion, hut increased by indulgence, till Lord Moira 
j found it in a condition worthy only of Paris or Milan 
at the present time. He slackened the bonds at once ; 
and forty years ago the censorship at Calcutta was 
little more than nominal. While the old members of 
the Council were aghast at the criticisms of Govern- 
ment acts, Lord Moira refused to check them, took 
lessons from some of them, and let pass those which 
he despised. When he came home, Mr Adam, who 
temporarily filled his place, set to work to repair the 
mischief done, as he beheved, to the dignity and 
efl&ciency of Government ; and he inflicted that depor- 
tation upon Mr. Buckingham which erected him into 
a man with a grievance for the rest of his days. A 
native editor was as fiercely put down, by laws which 
left the press a mere name. Lord Amherst let it 
alone durmg the latter part of his rule; and Lord 
William Bentinck not only abstained from applying 
the press laws, but declared that he had learned more 
from the newspapers than from ah other sources 
whatever ; and it should be remembered, in connec- 
tion with this declaration, that the enemies he made 
by his 1 eforms were the most eagei and active contri- 
butors that the editors could boast of. On the only 
occasion on which he ever proposed to curb the press, 
he was remonstrated with by Charles Metcalfe, in 
the weh-known letter on the hbeity of the press which 
appears m his Life (vol. ii. p. 254), and as soon as Loid 
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William Bentinck sailed for Europe, an appeal was 
made to Charles Metcalfe, and respondoil to by him, 
in the form of a complete emancipation of the press 
from the restraints of late years, no conditions being 
imposed bnt such as mode printers an^ publishers of 
periodical pubhcations responsible, as known parties, 
for the works they issued In reply to the enthusiastic 
thanksgiTings of the Calcutta pubhc, native and 
foreign, ho stated reasons for behoving that liberty of 
speech 18 the best pohey, reasons which may servo us 
now, or at any time, as well os they served him then 
After such a testimony from so oxpenenced a man, 
the question should have boon regarded as settled for 
over 

The first consideration was duty to the people, 
whom it IS our business to enlighten, and not to keep 
in the dark. Noit, there was every reason to hope 
that the Government and tho people might hko one 
another tho bettor, tho more they became acqoaintod 
Again, the press was tho grand safety valve, among a 
people who had no other pubhc means of expression 
OncG more, tho press naturally acted as suponn 
tondont and critic, or oven informer, over tho entire 
range of Grovommont oporatioDs. Every oppressor, 
or slothful or incompetent public servant, was suro to 
bo informed against, however remote his dislncl 
might bo ; and such criticism was tho most important 
aid Government could receive. Eolsc accusations 
could bo immediately confated, while true ones sa\cd 
a world of abuses Finally, a crop of suggestions was 
for ever springing up from that freo soil, enlarging 
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Wilbara Bontinck soiled for Europe, an appeal was 
made to Charles Metcalfe, and responded to by bim^ 
in tbo form of a complete emancipation of the press 
from the restraints of late years, no conditions bomg 
imposed but such as made printers and pubbshors of 
periodical pnbbcationa responsible, as known parties, 
for the works they issued In reply to the enthusiastic 
thanksgivmgB of the Calcutta pnbbc, native and 
foreign, ho stated reasons for behoving that liberty of 
speech is the best pobey , reasons which may servo ns 
now, or at any time, as well as they sorvod him then 
After such a testimony from so cxponencod a man, 
the question should have boon regarded ns settled for 
over 

The first consideration was duty to the people, 
whom it u our business to enlighten, and not to keep 
in the darli- Next, there was every reason to hope 
that tho Govommont and the people might bko ono 
another tho hotter, tbo more they became acquainted 
Again, tho press was tho grand safety vnlvo, among a 
people who had no other public means of expression 
Onco more , tho press naturally acted as suponn 
tendent and critic, or even infonnor, over tho entire 
range of Govommont operations. Every oppressor, 
or slothful or incompetent pnbbc servant, was sure to 
bo informed against, however remote his district 
might bo , and sneh criticism was tho most important 
aid Government could receive. Folse accusations 
could bo immediately confuted, while true ones saved 
a world of abuses Finally, n crop of suggestions was 
for over springing up from that free sod, enlarging 
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the views, and fertilising the minds, of the Govern- 
ment corps ; so that a distinct period of improved 
^^ovemment dated from the emancipation of the 
Indian press, though there was a settled pm’pose at 
shome to reverse the measure. The 15th of September, 
1835, is called the hirth-day of liberty of the press in 
India : hut the next year would have put the fetters 
on again, if Lord Auckland had not gone out, and 
seen at the critical moment that the most liberal 
policy was the wisest. Some of the highest authori- 
ties say that these reasons are as applicable now in 
the case of India as they were when they were set 
forth by the Bentmcks and Metcalfes of quieter times : 
and, to plain Englishmen, it appears that there never 
was a period when it could be so peiilous to close 
any safety-valve, or to cut off from Government pre- 
cisely that information which cannot he obtained 
through its own servants. However this may he, we 
cannot govern India in the future without supplymg 
to the unrepresented of all races the means of forming 
and strengthening a public opinion. Ho perils of a 
press can be so great as havmg (practically) none . 
and those who most dread evil-speakmg, falseness, and 
foulness on the part of the native press, and mischief 
to Government from censure, ought to be aware that 
the only appropriate remedy is, on the one hand, 
elevating, not suppressmg, the tone of newspaper 
criticism, by fostermg the education of the natives ; 
and, on the other, welcommg on the part of Govern- 
ment, aH honest and useful strictures — simply des- 
pising such as are false or merely mahcious. Ho 
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one can eay that such a method is imprncticablo* 
Bontinck and Metcali© praotisod what they preached , 
and any who come after them can boar what they 
bore. Moreover, no man or body of men can bo fit 
to nde India who do not soo, after tho events of I857t 
that if we are to keep oor empire, wo must come to 
such an understanding with the people as cannot bo 
had by any other moans than a free press. Nothing 
that can be told conld have created tho mutmy, but 
only something that is even yet untold Tho only 
wise pohey is to turn tho balance, and reduce tho 
proportion of the untold to the told by every possible 
means and tho very best yot devised is a free proas. 

6 Religiotu Lxheriy — Among tbo indisponaablo 
libortioa to be secured to tbo people of India is hberty 
of rohgion This sooms so obvious that ono would 
hardly think of doing more than sotting it down in 
its place but for tbo cry which it is attempted to rniso 
for “ Christianizing India." It is really mournful 
that Englishmon should givo thomsclvcs over to a 
soctional cry, without learning what it means and 
what it proposes- In this case tbo zealots go into 
tlio ontorpnso as they would go (and often have gone) 
into a fichomo for converting Patagonian savages, or 
Australian aborigines, or red Indians There is but 
littlo result from oven that kind of ontorpriso, where 
a rudo fetishism only has to bo supplanted, or a total 
void fiJlctl but when wo see our zealots proceeding, 
without any distinction in tho cases, to convert tlio 
Joivs in Palestine, and nil sorts of believers in Indm, 
inthout any special prcimration on tlicir own jwirt, or 
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any idea of a fair encounter with theii* anticipated 
converts, we must plead for the credit of our country 
in regard to good sense and common liberality. Is it 
impossible to induce our countrymen to consider that 
in India we find ancient religious systems, not only 
venerable in the eyes of their professors, but exclu- 
sively so? — far more so than any religion can he 
which is not a theocracy, because it is imphcated with 
all the transactions of hfe. The levity with which 
the devotedness of Hindoos and Mohammedans to 
their rehgion is treated by many Christians on the 
spot, and more at home, is astounding. We call their 
constancy, as well as then* bigotry, by all the bad 
names we can apply ; and then we propose to make 
Christians of them, without more or less counting the 
cost of the attempt. There are probably few who 
contemplate any direct coercion, in companson with 
those who take for granted that the natives can he 
convinced of their own errors : but the proposals of 
neither party should he attended to till they have 
proved that they imderstand the difficulties of the 
case. There can he no fear of the nation sanctioning 

O 

any scheme of religious coercion : but it is much to 
be apprehended that the wisdom of the East India 
Company m carefully guarding hberty of conscience 
is far from being generally appreciated. How many 
among us are aware of the extent m which the mind 
of the H indoo is pervaded by the ideas of his rehgion, 
so that to make him a Christian reqmres nothmg less 
than the dissolving of all his associations, and the 
reconstitution of his mental structm’e? There is 
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nothing m any modem faith at all liho tho ftmda 
mental character of the pnmitive religions which 
absorbed the whole of hoinan life into thomselTcs 
And as for Mohammedanism, — how has any propa 
gandism ever succeeded against its own ? How can 
tho unmtelhgible fanaticism of the Prophet a foUowors 
bo dealt with by Chnstians who go out with no other 
idea than pitying and saving tho Mussulman? In 
India, there are, according to the testimonr of tho 
most scholarly Englishmen who have been there, men 
of profound and extenaire learning, with whom few 
Europeans arc qualified to converse withm tho range 
of philosophy, history, and antiquities, and oven 
saenco yet our zealots propose to mnko Chnstians 
of such an order of men, just as wo rcsolro to make 
respectable shoe-blacky of boys from tho Eaggcd 
Schools — as a philanthropic onterpnso, tho issuo of 
which IS at their own command Tho assumption is 
much tho same os in tho case of tho missionary who 
proposed to preach to tho Mnssulmon subjects of 
Rajah Brooke After debating among thcmsclvcss 
tho pomt of hearing him or not, tho sonsiblo fellows 
made two proposals — one, that tho Englishman 
should postpone his sorvico till ho understood tlicir 
language \vcU enough to bo secure against blunders 
on subjects so solemn and another, that be should, 
in return, listen to what their doctors had to snv 
Tho wrath of tho missiouarv was great at tho sugges 
tion that ho had anything to Icam from people whom 
ho came to teach and save Too much like this is 
tho tone wo encounter on all hands, except awonp 
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the best informed Anglo-Indians, when the religious 
concerns of India are spoken of: ajid in forming a 
plan of future rule, it will be necessary to exercise 
the most vigilant care, if the liberties of the human 
conscience are to he respected in future as they have 
been m the past. 

The plain rule of the case has been fairly exempli- 
fied in the Company’s policy ; — the rule that every 
man shall have liberty, under the sole restriction of 
his liberty not trenching on that of his neighbour. 
Every man’s civil rights must he absolutely unaffected 
by his religious profession. By such impartiality 
only can a European minority govern a vast Pagan 
and Mohammedan majority. No one now seems to 
advocate the early practice of countenancing popular 
superstitions by affording Government aid, as in the 
Juggernaut ntes, or by permitting mm’der, under the 
name of the Suttee. Wherever social wrong is done, 
it must he stopped, whether it pleads a religious 
sanction or not. If caste interferes with duty; either 
the function or the ' caste-consideration must be given 
up, because they are incompatible : in the same way 
that proselytmg officers must either give up their mih- 
tary function or converting the natives, as the latter 
business is irreconcileahle with professional fidelity 
in the service of the Company. Social security and 
equal justice being provided for, and no man allowed 
to sacrifice his neighbour to his own persuasions, the 
most entire hberty of opinion and its profession ought 
to he guaranteed, and must he the prmciple of our 
pohcy, if we mean to retain as our fellow-subjects 
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those tens of milliona of bo mimy faiths. Provision 
will, in any case, be made for Christian worship and 
instruction for the Europeans m India, and for any 
accessions which may accrue and Christian teachers 
will, of course, have the same liberty of teacbing and 
preaching that those of any other faith will have — 
liberty bounded only by the claims of the pubhe 
peace. It will, no doubt, be determmed that mis- 
sionanes of any denomination shall be subject to somo 
tost of their qualifications, before onteniig tlpon their 
labours m so now a field. The churches wiH probably 
look to this but, whether they do or not, tho Stato 
must, if past oxpenence is of any value to ns. After 
tho Vellore mutmy, and tho facts it brought out, of 
the unfitness of some of tho missionanos to address 
the native mmd and hoort, it will bo tho fault of tho 
State if men who know no more of tho Hindoo and 
Massulman nund than of tho language of birds, aro 
permitted to excite mther ridicule or passion among 
native hearers Now that wo have a lavingstono 
among us, wo shall bo inexcusable to allow tho most 
pnmitivo races to bo attacked, under tho counte- 
nance of the State, by any other method than that of 
civilisation, which Livingstone declares and shows to 
bo tho only ofFcctual and safe road to tho object and, 
in tho far moro difllcult cose of ancient notions, who 
wore socially organized whilo our ancestors were bar 
banans, there is really no cbanco of getting on at all 
but hr tho pnnciplo of unrestricted liberty of con 
Bcicnco 

Wo liavo to deal, m tho Hindoo case, with a 
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paganism so antique tliat its members are incalculably 
remote from tbe state of progress attained by tbe 
Helbrews and other first recipients of tbe Cbristian 
dispensation ; and, in tbe Mobanunedan case, with a 
regime more modern tban Cbristianity, prevaibng far 
more extensively, and naturally believed by its members 
to be a great advance npon it. It is inconceivable 
that tbe small intermediate sect — tbe Christians m 
India — should overbear either of tbe others with any 
success ; and tbe attempt would doubtless cause our 
expulsion. The natural and hopeful way is tbe same 
in Asia and in Africa — ^to recommend tbe higher 
faith by its frmts, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to prepare the native mind for its reception by estab- 
lishiBg those modes of life and habits of thought 
and feehng which are its necessary antecedents. 
Thus, the Christians in Hindostan must have the 
amplest means of worship and instruction provided 
by a Christian mother-country : and the native pro- 
fessors must be free to hold, practise, and avow their 
respective faiths, without let, hindrance, or molesta- 
tion. If any of the parties should desire to encroach 
on the hberty of any other, such encroachment must 
be prevented. The conditions will seem hard to the 
two most modem sects, while the old pagans no more 
desire to make conveits than the Jews : but all must 
come under the same rule — of hberty without license 
— in this fundamental matter, if the peace of society 
is to be preserved. Equal civil rights, amidst all 
diversities in religion, must be the principle of the 
case ; and it includes the necessity of all state func- 
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tionanes, cavil and military, alMtaming from inter 
ferenco mth any mans religious persaasion 

7 Scope and JJherty of Industry — There must, 
again, be impartial bberty of action m industrial 
enterprises and affairs, and in all the lawful activities 
of life Under the old despotisms, men traded by 
stealth, or at least hid tbear gams , and, as a gonoral 
rule, they concealed all that was possible of their 
doings and movements Under the early British, 
every native was the slave of every formgnor ho came 
in the way of The case has steadily improved ; but 
the monopoly doctrines of the East India Company 
suppressed the activitios of tho inhabitants for a long 
period, and allowed only a very slow dovolopmont at 
lost Free trade hss done os much already as could 
be anticipated, under the pecubor circumstances but 
wo bavo yet to provide for tbo now phase — tho free 
colomration of India, Tho rwhs introduced by that 
free coloniMtion (risks inferior only to those of inter 
dieting it) must bo mot by allouiug to tho nati\os 
tho freest partiapation in our enterprises, or liberty 
for their own, Tho only way to reconcile their 
superstition to our matcnnl invonUons is to allow 
them to regard them as matters of business Tho 
only way to render our presence acceptable is to 
make it tbo means of wolforo to them In that new, 
they desire and adhere to our rule at present, aware 
how much worse off they would he under nn\ native 
pnnccs but, if wo further desire to make them goo<l 
fclIow-subjccts, wo must secure to tlicnj perfect hbort} 
of industnal action Our own national interest dc- 
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mands this, for the development of India requires 
all the resources that can he mustered : and when 
once we see a sufiGlcient number of native capitahsts 
aiding the railways and internal navigation, and 
native landholders irrigating and otherwise improv- 
ing, and native merchants trading without dread of 
imposts or pecuhar visitation of any kind, our footing 
there will he more secure than any amount of military 
force could ever make it. 

These considerations lead us on to the two remain- 
ing constitutional advantages which may he enjoyed, 
short of a representative system. 

8. Civil State of Society. — E-ecent events have 
shown us the consequences of adopting an old-world 
regime of a mihtary quahty in India. It seemed the 
necessary mode while we were reluctantly, and, as it 
were, hy a fatahty, acquiring our territories by wars 
which nobody entered mto willingly. To meet the 
necessity of the case, the Government of India orga- 
nized its new subjects into the means of acqmrmg 
more domimon. It seemed to he the fit and natural 
use to make of men reared as our sepoys were, and 
ruled as they then must he. The method answered 
while mihtary employment was abundant and pressing. 
When there was no more conquest on hand, and the 
soldiers were turned hack upon themselves, they broke 
out ajiainst their commanders and the whole English 
race. Our lesson ought to he easily read. Some say, 
most people say — that we can henceforth hold India 
only hy military force; and that, as this cannot he 
done hyBiitish soldiers only, we must work the native 
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tnbes again^ each other We most, wo arc assured, 
revert more deasivelj than ever to a mihtaiy pohey 
Is it so ? Must wo retrogress in our Asiatic wtilo 
we advance m our European policy ? Cannot a nuhtary 
control of turbulent elements of society bo offoctod 
without exchanging tho commoraal for tho wom-out 
military habit of society? The rebels of tho present 
insurrection, we must romembor, constitute only tho 
fifteen hundredth part of the population of our follow 
subjocts in India. Is this a proportion which should 
change the prmciple and method of society in a nsmg 
omprro ? It soema more probable that wo should 
roconcilo our difficulties by tho dovolopmont of tbo 
peaceful arts, and by an equal distribution of commor 
cial faalities and bouofits, than by any military system 
which Englishmen could make up thoir mmds to 
mstituto and uphold. If wo could now have what wo 
should like best, would it not bo a territory put in tho 
way of prt^rcssivo development, with good internal 
navigation, railways, advancing ngricolturo, and ox 
pandmg commorco , tho restless olomont engrossed 
in industrial activity, and tho apathetic roused to it, 
while thobarbanchiU tnbes, irrcclaimablo from war (if 
there are any such), should bo kept well in hand as 
tho defenders of tho wholo polity from external nggres 
sions? Is such a sebomo really and totally imprncli 
cable? Wo ought to bo very suro that it is,. before 
wo consign our Indian ompiro to tho old military 
methods, which wo arc not likely to revive sncccssfnlly 
in this Into century Wo must rcrocrabop that tho 
sepoys did not pcrcmptonly devote themselves to a 
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militai’y life. It was we who gave them the destina- 
tion: and when we consider how many of them are 
drawn from Oude alone, and what large areas have 
yielded very few soldiers, we may have hope that it 
will not he necessary to step hack into a hygone age 
for a pattern of a Government which will suit om* 
Asiatic dependency. 

The native States ought, in fact, to he our waniing 
agamst that harharic mode of life. There, as in 
Europe in the Middle Ages, every man who can arm 
any followers does so, and makes war wherever he 
pleases, the armed men of the community being 
responsible only to their own chiefs, and not to the 
sovereign ; so that all protection to peaceful industry 
is out of the question. Bntish rule long ago raised 
its subjects out of this stage into the higher one, m 
which the soldiery are in immediate connection with 
the State. The late revolt will probably lead on our 
Indian feUow-subjects another step. The whole 
country is covered with forts, the native pnnces count- 
ing their strongholds by hundreds. Our best method 
will probably he to keep up, m entire efficiency, a con- 
siderable fortress in every central position, and as 
many more as may he necessary for the protection of 
the people near the frontier Imes of native rulers : 
and to make the defence of the country so distinctly a 
special business of Government, and the function of a 
professional soldiery, that no excuse for military action 
shall he left for anybody else. The time may come 
when the general population may he allowed to cany 
anus ; hut within a year of the breaking out of the 
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mutiny it is not lately that anybody will advocate 
such a license, unless it be where the population is 
scattered and thin m rural districts whore there is 
danger from wild beasts The pocuhonty of the case 
suggests the necessity of a mihtary pohce, the choice 
and organization of which will bo one of the most 
difficult tasks remaining to be achieved 

Another difficulty will be drawing the hno between 
the classes who may and those who may not be per- 
mitted to carry anus European settlors must have 
entire troodom to do so, one would think, providod 
they were registered, or m some way rendered respon 
siblo for the use of weapons, m districts whore the 
pubhc opuuon and the ready pohce and law of towns 
are not present to impose the chock which all men 
need The social condition of the Soutbom States of 
the Amencan TJmon, whore men of our own kindred 
Uvo in the presence of a dark-skinned race, is a suffi 
ciont warmng to all Europeans The practice of 
carrying arms not only mokes men tyrannous to the 
unarmed negroes, hut quarrelsome to the last intensity 
among themselves. I have myself passed from town 
to town, from plontnUou to plantation, from State to 
State, finding the highway of life strewn with victims 
from tho murderous tone of mind and cruel code of 
honour, which bad grown into a sort of insanity in tho 
stage of society in which citizens carry arms That 
was above twontv years ago, and tho evil has incrcaswl 
BO fc{irfully of late years that a slave-holding elergv 
preach on tho commandment not to kill, and hold up 
from the pulpit tho statistics of murder in tlicir States 
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in contrast with tlieir countrymen of the fi’ee States, 
and with every other civilized society. There is only 
a distant resemblance between the case of slaveowners 
and that of British settlers in India, it is true ; hut m 
%he one point, of the few being of a superior race and 
culture to the many, there is a sufficient analogy to 
suggest extreme care ifi determining the question of an 
armed, or an unarmed, or a partially armed population. 
It is not a question to he argued at length in this 
place, where the object is merely to show, among the 
constitutional advantages which India may enjoy, that 
of a definite estahhshment in a civic state of society, 
the mihtary function being only for defence, and alto- 
gether the aflTair of the State. This has always been 
the theory, and long the practice, of the Indian 
Government. The care demanded now is to see that 
the policy is more conspicuously recognised and earned 
out than ever, instead of being reversed on account 
of the calamities of last year. It is true, those cala- 
mities place before us a clear alternative : and if we 
do not resolve on a strenuous working of a pacific and 
industrial pohty, we must embrace the other alterna- 
tive of a thorough-going military system. Till we 
have tried and failed, we have no nght to doubt that 
the ordinary efiPects will follow from the opening of the 
productive resources of the country, the encourage- 
ment of industry, and the security of property. 
Nothing that has happened throws any doubt into the 
case in the minds of rational men, however clearly 
they may see the necessity of cowmg rebellion, and 
putting down violence by the strong hand. But, as 


F 
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long as we see that there arc any among 03 who rush 
on from this admission into a notion that India cannot 
be governed without a falling back into a mihtary 
system of society, it is necessary to bo on onr guard 
against a lapse as shocking and tnischiovous ns thtf 
similar retrogression by which Napoleon sot bock the 
fortunes of the European nations for contuncs. 

9 Equable cmd Equitable Taxatioru — Tboro is no 
respect m which the people of India have been more 
thoroughly excluded from the benefits of constito 
tional government than m that of Taxation To bo 
equably and eqmtably taxed, it is not necessary that 
the accounts of the country shonld bo submitted to 
the people, as is done under a ropresontotivo system 
They have neyor been, more or loss, the consHtuonts 
of government, nor otherwise concerned in the taxes 
than as having to pay thonu They have norcr known 
what the money was for, or where it went, or why 
they had to pay so much ns precluded all hope of 
nsmg in life They must inevitably suppose that, as 
in the case of all neighbounng States, the great men 
lived upon the little onosj and that there was no 
hope of any time when tbo many poor would not bo 
hard pressed to pamper the few nch Surely this 
notion might bo obhtcmtwl, and some constitutional 
ideas introduced, by a ronomtion of the system of 
taxation, according to tbo unproved knowledge and 
onhghtcncd views of our own time. Under this 
head, wo are conccmotl only with the political, and 
not tho social, aspect of the taxation question, and 
all that need bo said at the moment is that much 
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may be done towards educating a backu ard people, 
and attacking a disaffected one, by so varying tbe 
character of taxes, and apportioning tbeii lei^, as to 
show what objects they arc intended to answer, and 
for whose benefit, in tlie long run, they are designed. 
As Sir Charles Metcalfe observed, a quarter of a 
century ago, such a sacrifice of revenue was, perhaps, 
never made by any Government as by tbe Bengal 
Government in 1793, in the permanent settlement of 
tbe land revenue. But it did no good, he adds, in 
regard to the minds and fortunes of tbe people at 
large. It merely paid over the proceeds into the 
bands of “ individuals who bad no title to it, without 
any beneficial effect on tbe public interests, as far as 
is perceptible to common observation.” No doubt, 
tbe people at large bebeved, both before and after, 
that tbeir earnings weie taken to emucli some power- 
ful person or class ; and it would be news to them, 
even now, that taxes may be, and ought to be, levied 
only to pay for the mechanism and security of the 
social state, so that every contributor purchases, 
when he pays his tax, something more valuable to 
him than money can buy in any other form. If the 
fearful problem of the real incidence and true dis- 
tribution of the land-tax in India could be so far 
solved as to permit a re-arrangement, and a consider- 
able reduction by means of new or increased taxation 
of other kinds, the old associations in the native 
mind could be dissolved, and fresh views would grow 
up, inducing more or less of a constitutional habit of 
* Papers and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe, p 167 
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thought. Any noticeublo influx of European settlors, ~ 
and all such developments of industry os must accum 
pany the introduction of new arts of life, will render 
new methods of taxation necessary Howovor great 
may bo the extension of agnculture, commerce and 
the arts of life must increase faster, and the land 
revenue become more and more unjust by tending 
to either extremes — by being mode to bear the chief 
burden of the State expenses if left unfixed, and bj 
contributing too little under an improved state of 
things through beiug already permanently settled. 
There was every reason why, heforo the days of 
modem pohtical economy, a corporation governing a 
swarming agncultoral popnlatoon, and hedging them 
in from intercourse with the world without, should 
levy their rovonue from the land, thinking it enough 
to bo responsible to their constitnonts for the method 
and the proceeds. But those tiraos are gone by , and 
wo have to prepare for a wholly now state of society, 
in which it IS probable that the lobounng class will 
rehnquish the land more and more to a nchor order , 
and in which fundamental changes will bo wrought 
by the establishment of a vast and growing domestic 
and foreign commerce Though land will become far 
more valuable than over before, it will bo less cx 
clusivcly so There will bo somo other option tlian 
the ousting one, — hotwoon landholding and hoarding 
silver Tbon will bo the timo for varying the popular 
notion of what the public revenuo is, and communi 
eating somo idea of what it is for Even n population 
steeped in the prejudices of caste mnv learn to con 
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ceive of salaried office, and of functionaries selected 
for fitness ; and the view of institutions as express 
airangements for the general good, to be paid for by 
a general contribution, will become in time familiar. 
By that time, tbougb the people may be as bbnd as 
ever to tbe doctrine that representation should be 
co-equal with taxation (the doctrine which the Com- 
pany so dreaded their learning from America, if 
settlers were allowed to enter the country), they will 
have outgrown their old barbaric idea of taxation, 
and may thenceforth enter more and more into a 
constitutional view of the whole matter. Every man, 
of any race, knows when he is made to pay more 
than his neighbour, or more than leaves him enough 
to subsist upon. Starting from tbis point, under an 
expanding system of government and civilization, he 
may attain to something hke a European knowledge 
of the relations between the State and its tax-payers, 
before he thinks of clairamg a voice in apportioning 
the levy and distribution of the public money. 

Preparation already Wrought . — These seem to be 
the main particulars by which the political aim is 
to he pursued. Before we turn to the social, it may 
be well to console ourselves by the thought of the 
very considerable extent in which the work is afready 
achieved. The disinterested and benevolent aims of 
the East India Company have wrought well upon the 
native mmd, through all the obstacles arising from 
their exclusive methods, by the hard insolence gene- 
rated m the majority of Europeans by the mere pre- 
sence of an inferior race, and by the unfortunate 
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necessity (as to which the Company was the most 
sceptical of all parties) of conquenng the peninsula 
throughout its length and breadth If, m spite of 
these obstacles — hnag, till lately, under the most 
stnngont hureaucrucy that ivns over heard of, treated 
as brutes by mne m ten of tbo Europeans they saw, 
and feeling m turn the ravages of war in orery pro- 
Tinco — the people have attamod a thorongh practical 
tmst m their soconty under ns ns to life and property , 
if they freely appeal to law wheroror there are courts, 
and extol onr “justice” while abhorring everything 
else about us , if they, tall recently, understood that 
their respective rohgions wore never mterforod with, 
that wo dostred on unproved ngncnlturo, and fur 
nished now moons of intorconrso and trade, nnd 
preferred seeing men working at homo to fightmg 
elsewhere, surely a groat preparation is made for 
further progress. The fundamental constitutional 
ideas are there , and where they entered tho rest may 
follow Tho more freely they enter, and tho more 
firmly they take hold, tho more surely shall wo handlo 
onr great Eastern empire If wo were tho most 
oiolnsivcly mihtary power in Europe, wo conld not 
attain so safe a grasp by mihtary methods ns by that 
sort of tenure which, at this hour, amidst all tho 
incitomcnta of a military revolt, leaves the people of 
Indm gonorally host satisfied to lot us remain. They 
are tilling thou- fields nnd paying their taxes in multi 
tndcs, while tho soldiery are straming ever) nerve to 
expel ns, nnd tho cnrmnnl class are pluniloruig 
wliorevcr they can lay their hands on hooti, nnd 
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indulging in a license of wickedness which does not 
seem to spread beyond the two revolted classes — those 
revolted classes constituting, as has been said, only 
the fifteen-hundredth part of the population of our 
Indian empire. A people quiet and staunch, for any 
reason, under such circumstances, must be admitted 
to have entered upon political existence. Time and 
wise experiment must prove what further they are 
capable of. Can a course of such wise experiment he 
decided on, and the means organised, on the summons 
of the Minister, m the Parhamentary session following 
the revolt, and before we have disposed of it ? The 
first of our wise endeavours should be to gain time. 

Social Objects 

The first question under this head is the coloniza- 
tion of India What ought we to wish ? What 
ought we to do ? 

We shall gam httle hght from the past about this. 
At first, “ interlopers ” were abhorred by the Com- 
pany, as poachers are abhorred by game-preservers, 
and “ mean whites ” by American slaveholders. The 
case explains itself. When, at length, the Company 
became aware of its responsihihties as a territorial 
power, a genmne and humane mterest on behalf of 
the people grew up, which induced a dread of their 
being ill-used by chance settlers on the one hand, and, 
on the other, made discontented under the Company’s 
lule by tidmgs of revolts and strifes between other 
peoples and their Governments. Then, the rule of 
exclusion was relaxed ; and, finally, the country was 
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thrown open for settlement^ as it remains now Tho 
argument is no longer whether Englishmen cnn go 
and live in India if they please , for to reimposo obso- 
lete reetnctions is out of the question m our age of 
the world. The point for consideration is, what can 
he done to render such immigration most safe and 
beneficial to the native population The case of tho 
immigrants will come under notice afterwards, 

1 Free Colonxzatioiu — One of tho chief benefits of 
our new public works m Hmdostan is that they afford 
admirahle centres for tho Bettlomont of Europeans, 
They are natural centres to hegm with , and sim 
plicity IS tho first virtuo m such a case Next, they 
reduce the speculativo olomont to tho utmost; for 
every man who goes wiU, in the first instance, hero 
his proper hnsmess, which will open tho way for a 
safe sort of specnlation, grounded on tho^fonnation of 
roads and tho improvomont of lond. From each rail 
way station, for instance, European settlements will 
radiate to an extent proportioned to tho importance 
of tho market thus rendered accessible. Tho groups 
of immigrants collected round tho head of tho Ganges 
fainnl , and near tho tea plantations formed on tho slopes 
of tho Himalaya, are patterns of hundreds or thou 
sands more which will grow up ns our improvements 
extend. No question can be more grave than that 
which IS first suggested under these circumstances — 
^Tiot terms are these settlors and tho natives to bo on? 

Nobody at homo mn giro an answer to this which 
it would bo at nil safe to roly on ; for much dqwnds 
on a fact which cannot bo satisfactonl) ascertained — 
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What the morals and manners of the Company’s ser- 
vants towards the natives have actually been. There 
has been every gradation of conduct, probably, as in 
every other class of men : hut the conditions of the 
ease are opposite, according to the general profligacy 
and insolence, or the general sobriety and dignity, of 
the English officials at the stations throughout Hln- 
dostan. According to one authority, an able corre- 
spondent of the Times, official men were once in the 
habit of surrounding themselves in their quarters 
with disreputable women and their rapacious and 
profligate male connections ; and of steepmg them- 
selves m sensual mdulgence of all kmds, while treating 
as brutes the natives who either ministered to their 
vicious pleasures or remonstrated against them ; 
whereas, says the same authority, aU this is much 
amended now ; the Europeans have become more 
sober and decorous, and generally considerate, while 
further divided from the people by that very improve- 
ment. Others teU us that such profligacy was never 
more than an exception ; that half-caste children were 
rare , and that officials, civil and military, had too 
much to do at their posts, and too httle hldng for 
Hindoo or Mohammedan companions, to cultivate 
their acquamtance for virtuous or vicious reasons. 
There is probably a good deal of truth in both state- 
ments ; and the case is one which exemplifies the 
diveisities of human character. The one particular 
in which all the accounts seem to agree is that of the 
insolence of tone and manner with which natives are 
habitually treated This is confirmed by all sorts of 
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testunonj' Anglo-Indians who como hero on forloiigli 
tell us that nottung can be done with tho natives bat 
by the most impenous langoage and condact — -just as 
Nile travellers nsed to say (and say too often now) 
that nothing can be dona with the Arabs bat by 
blows, and as the Amencan cotton planter declares 
the whip to be the natnral motive of tho negro 
Bayard Taylor, from the Umted States, and other 
foreign travellers m oar Indian territory, express 
amazement and disgust at tho creopmg subsorvionco 
of the natives before every white face, and tho auda 
cions absolutism by which such abjectness is created. 
Agam, the last chapter of Lutfuuahs narmtivo 
discloses his porpetool surprise at being pohtcly and 
kindly treated in England, and, when asked by the 
Fnneo Consort what he admired most in England, 
the Indian stranger replied “thot tho cinhty of tho 
people of high rank and station was tho thing most 
admirable m his now As time and change have 
proved that negroes work better without the whip, and 
that Arabs nnngato tho Nile bettor without kicks 
and blows, wo may hopo to see that in ILndostan, 
as in tho rest of the world, ** Courtesy is a power ** 
Xho ciponmont scorns hkoly to bo tried first, and 
most extensively, by tho introduction of settlors for 
commercial and agncultoral purposes Tlioy go 
among tho people — with less sense of rcsponsibilitr 
than tho official man, it is true, but also witli far less 
class-prejudice and traditional narrowness Iforc- 
over, they are there, not to rule over their neighbours 
• AatobIc»gniplij of LutfaUah p -(16 
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but to employ them, and, so far, to depend on them ; 
and this sort of connection has a powerful civdismg 
influence. As is the Yorkshire manufacturer of our 
day to the deputy of Cortes in Mexico, so is the 
indigo-planter in Central India to the collector of the 
last centmy, and (as there is too much reason to 
heheve) in some districts even now. The best hope 
is in the settler getting on so well with his neighbouis, 
as to shame the insolent official, if such there he, out 
of his id-manners. There is a broad basis for a good 
understanding between the lay settler and the natives, 
from which everything might he hoped if no arbitrary 
impediments were raised. There are many rich men 
among the various sects of India, who wiU impart 
their capital more and more freely as enterpnse 
extends ; and there are multitudes of wi’etchedly poor 
men who wid flrst be glad to work for pay, and 
in time enjoy the natural benefits of an expanding 
industry. As masters of the arts of life, and employers 
of labour, and creators of convenience and abundance, 
our countrymen who go out as planters, manufac- 
turers, or merchants have a power of social good 
lodged in their hands such as few men in om’ age of 
the world are endowed with ; and it is in pursuit of 
then* own fortunes that this power is to be exercised. 
Suiely such a case is full of hope and cheer I 

The indispensable requisites to success m the great 
experiment are, first, that in all important respects 
the settler and the natives should live under the same 
law, whatever by-play may be permitted to the natives 
on account of traditional customs and sectional fancies 
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As all most be equal before the law in the matter of 
allegiance to the authorities of the State, so all must 
bo equal before the law in regard to socunty of prcH 
perty, the observance of contracts, hborty of industry, 
the habihty of debtors, and, m short, all the parti*' 
culars which concern thorn as industrial fellow-atizons 
Next, that taxation should bo impartiaL Ifoxt, thot 
tho means of full and free mtercourso should oust 
from the time when tho relation begins. This lost 
requisite depends chiefly on the settler It is a more 
feasible thing for the comparatively few immigrauts 
to learn tho native language of tboir selected locahty, 
than for the multitude of natives to loom English , 
and especially of^er the establishment of such on 
ahommablo jargon as the servile classes speak for 
English4 It will bo a matter for consideration how, 
while immigration is loft free and open, particular 
oncouragoment can be given to such qualificabons 
(a knowledge of tho vomaculor, for one) as ore 
indispensable to tho formation of a genuine allionco, 
a true foUow-citizonship, between tho British and 
native inhabitants. Tho largo and promising schemes 
of cotton growing, of inland naMgation in India, of 
exploitation of tho countiy in all dopartmcuti of 
production, render this problem important m tho 
highest dogreo It is probable that a sound indus 
trial and commercial connection may make India onri, 
really and truly, soundly and for a great length of time 
whereas, if the Bntish go as soldiers on tho one hand, 
and tlaro-dnving planters on tho other, wo shall to a 
certainty lose India, and in a thoroughly disastrous 
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manner. Our middle class men will decide the case, 
if .the Government afford them scope to do so. Equal 
laws, and security of property and industry being 
provided, it will he for private individuals or com- 
mercial bodies to decide whether they will become 
acquainted and lii'e on friendly terms with their 
neighbours, or, by merely getting out of them what 
they can, leave the ignorant pagan and the fanatical 
Mussulman to he possessed by the old seven devils of 
prejudice and hatred which cannot come out hut 
with much rending and tearing. 

2, Tenure of Land. — The' fact of an increasing 
colonization of India brings us immediately upon the 
scene of difficulties at which every heart Sinks. Who 
is not" weary and sad at the mere mention of land- 
tenures m India ? WTio will undei take to say that any 
British Parliament is quahfied to decide even which 
of the three systems of deriving revenue is the best 
in any or every part of India, or how far it is possible 
for any of them to work on much longer ; or how any 
one of them can he best exchanged for a new method ? 
How far is our existing Parliament qualified even for 
committing the decision to any specified tribunal? 
Considering the earnestness with which the land 
tenures and revenues of India were discussed seventy 
and sixty years ago, how often the subject has come 
up since, and what highly-qualified judges have taken 
opposite sides, and drawn opposite" conclusions from 
the mass of Indian facts, is it conceivable that a wise 
system can he maugurated by our imperial Goverment ? 
or that any British Parhament or Minister can select. 
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witliin a feTT weeks, any authority which can be trusted 
with the decision of such a question ? It is needipss 
to say that in this place, it would bo useless cron to 
speculate on the right pohey The object is not to 
discuss the question, but to gam tune for due consider^ 
ation, and, with thatriew, it is enough to say that 
the whole case of land-eettlement in Lidia is mtimnfoly 
connected with those of fit)e European immigration 
and the prosecution of puhho works If this had 
been duly understood for half a century past, much 
unreasonable censure of the East India Company 
would have boon spared, and we should have been 
aware that to settle India requires some further 
arraugemont than taking off the old prohibition The 
land tonuros in India are ranous, and some of thorn 
so peculiar that, in certam neighbourhoods, it would 
bo difficult to show how now comers could nt down to 
thoir ognoultural work without injustice to sorao 
inhohitonte, or discontont with tho Govoramont on 
account of its lory of roTonuo. It is certain that some 
fundomontal changes must ho mode, if free imnu 
grabon is to take placo and those changes will 
noccssanly iutoIto tho destinies of India to such an 
extent that it is fearful to think of our danger of 
precipitation in legislating on tho subject, or in 
confiding tho power of raanagoraont to anr individual 
who can bo proposed by tho Minister 

To cOloniro India it is necessary that tho new 
residents should bo able to acquire lancL No thorough 
exphitaiion of tho countn can he effeefed if the 
inipro\cr8 cannot obtain po*?s«unon of land If long 
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leases would do for a time, it could be only by the 
lessee beins: at once master of the soil for tlic term of 
bis lease, and satisfied with the method and degree of 
bis liabilit}’ to Go\crmucnt. Now, uho owns Ibe 
lS\ud in India ? That is the first question. In ordei 
to answer it, we ma} ask, bow is it that some peojde 
call Lord Coniwallis “the great cicator of prhatc 
property in land in India,” while others, of high 
authority too, declare that what ho ci rated w’as 
“ piivatc property in the state revenue,” and that ho 
was “ the great destroyer of private propci ty in land ?” 
He could show a body of new proprictoi s ; but others 
could point to hundreds or thousands of dispossessed 
owners for each one that he had created. So said 
Metcalfe, and so have others declared who know 
India better than Cornwallis did when hcw'as penning 
his sehemc at sea; that is, between the Cape and 
Point de Galle. 

Who owned the land before Cornwallis was born ? 
It may bo said, in a general way, that the land 
belonging to a \allago w^as, or might be, held in ways 
at least as various as the land in an English county. 
Some considerable portion was actually owned ; other 
portions were permanently occupied by right, without 
bemg owned ; others w'ere held on lease, or for regular 
periods ; while others again were occupied by tenants 
at will. If this had been all, no Enghshman would 
have dreamed of creating a new proprietory, and 
bringing all the existing occupants under one head as 
tenants. But the relation of Government to the land 
obscured all the native relations which lay beneath, 
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andrendored the qnestiona of land tenures and rcronuo 
asjcomplei and excruciating as they now arc. 

It IS customary to call the Goyemment the rout 
holder of India , from which the transition is easy to 
the idea of Government being the landowner of IndiL 
If Govomment were really so, the task boforo us 
would be much simplified , for it would bo easy to 
open the country to purchaso by capable proprietors, 
and to reserve enough land to mnmtam the Govom- 
ment according to the ideal of the economists, which 
they cannot persuade the Americans to immortalixo 
m practice Bat in stnet truth the Government has 
nothing to do with rent It is a share of the gross 
produce which Govomment takes, Tho question of 
the amount cannot he entered upon boro Tho 
compassionate observers of tho fortunes of tho ryot 
say, it is Hot less than four fifths that tho Govommont 
and the zonuudor take from tho cultivator, while tho 
profession is that Govomment takes ono third in ono 
place, ono half m another, and so on Motcnlfos 
statement is “tho tax is gCFncrally so high that it 
cannot well bo higher ” It has hcon tho constant 
endeavour of tho East India Company, for a long 
course of years, to roduco tho amount as much as is 
consistent with tho maintenance of tho requisite 
rcTcnuo and Metcalfe s papers on tho subject wore in 
part called forth by a proposal, on tho part of tho 
Court of Directors, to lot tho tax remain fixed on 
certam lands, though tho cultimtor (owner or lessee) 
should dovoto his field to tho growth of sugar-cane or 
other raoro valuable crops than those on which tho 
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estimate was calculated. This well meant proposal 
was pio\cd to be unjust and impolitic; and uc need 
only make the passing remaik, that uc see licrc one 
of the mischio\ous eflccts of ta\alion in tlie form of 
a dnision of pioduce. Other mischiefs and per- 
plexities aie obi ions enough. Shall the estimate be 
made by calculating the comparatiic value of soils? 
01 by scrutiny of the crops ? Under the permanent 
settlement, the zemindar class had, for the most part, 
no light, heyond the arbiti.ii*} will of the Government, 
to the ownership of the soil, uhile, of the ryots under 
them, some ucic the hcicditaiy owners of the fields 
they cultivated, otlicis had an hereditary right of 
occupation, and the rest held leases fiom other owners 
than the “manufactured pi oprictoi s,” as uo often 
hear them called. All this was done long ago ; and 
so was Munro’s i evolution, in which the middle class 
was swept away uith as little ceremony, leaving the 
cultivators a prey to swarms of native valuers and col- 
lectors, who made their own profit out of every field 
they taxed ; and so, indeed, was the more pi omising 
intermediate system, — the village system of the ISTortli- 
West provinces, where the headman is made responsible 
for the revenue, and where, it is feared, the levy is 
made by means of atiocious cruelty, infiicted by 
natives on natives. These arrangements also were 
instituted long ago ; and all we have to do with 
them here is to draw an inference or two from their 
operation. We see what has become of the old 
ownei s of the soil. Some of them are still owners , 
some of the deprived are tenants for terms; and some 
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are tenants at will The balk of thorn ore cices 
sirely poor Bammohim Roy told ns, thirty years 
ago, that one might take one s stand anywhere in the 
country, and find that within a circle of a hundred 
miles there was probably not one man, outside the 
zemindar class, who was in independent circumstances, 
or even possessed of the comforts of life. There ore 
literally millions of inhabitants who, eating nco, 
and clothpd with a mere cotton cloth, cannot hvo — 
much less accumulate Tlieir only wealth, hereditary 
or acquired — their Exlver, hoa^^cd os money or oma 
ments — has gone by degrees to pay their taxes, and 
they can sink no lower It is tme, there has boon 
considerable improToment in vanous directions. Bo- 
fore Lord Cornwallis s death, ho saw cultivation 
rapidly extending , and gieat progress has boon since 
made In some regions, and especially in tho North 
West provinces, tho cultivators have, in great men 
sure, ceased to sink, and occasionally assume tho ^ 
aspect of a rising community But how can any 
considerable number of British ngncultunsts or 
manufacturers sit down amidst such a state of things 
ns exists ? Aro they to root land of zemindars ? or 
to buy up nghts of pornmnent occupaccT» with more 
or loss restriction os to tho treatment of tho soil ? or 
to purchaso of tho actual owner? — subject m all these 
coses to hand over tho mam proportion of their pro- 
duce to Government ? Is it conccimhlo that English 
capitalists will put themselves under such a system ? 
Will any Englishman improve tho soil under the 
liability to an increased lorj at certain ponoda, henvy 
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in proportion to tlie improvements he has made? 
Yet, can there he one system of taxation for the 
natives, and another for immigrants? That is out 
of the question. Will there be a method of redemp- 
tion piovided? Will there be a method of immediate 
commutation ? These are among the questions 
already discussed, and ceitain to be more earnestly 
discussed ere long. Much may be learned from the 
agriculturists among the few hundreds of existing 
immigrants — the indigo and sugar planters — as to 
the difficulty or otherwise of obtaining land in fee, 
and of the hahihties belonging to tenancy, in regard 
to both the owner and the Government. But this 
inquiry will take much time. The only thing we 
can he sure of beforehand is that enterprise cannot 
prosper as it ought under other conditions than full 
and free proprietorship of land, and an ascertained 
and moderate amount of tax. Considering this, and 
that the levy of the revenue is extremely oppressive 
in its operation, while the country might yield a 
fivefold or tenfold amount under a better develop- 
ment of its resources, we may safely conclude that, 
if we are to retam and settle the country, a total 
change of system must take placca whether the 
change he gradual or speedy ; and such a prospect 
authorises a demand for delay. We have much to 
learn yet before we are qualified to decide what shall 
he done about the land and the revenue of India, 
or to appoint any authority which may reheve us of 
the decision. On one hand we hear that our country- 
men wiU certainly buy out all the natives ere long ; 
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on another, that the Grovernmont is the solo land 
owner, and that it will sell land to Englishmen gladly 
enough, and again, that British capitalists might 
easily, as indmdaals or in companies, hay ap 
whole Tillages from Government, and make them 
own terms with the mhabitants One may hear 
half-a-dozen such suggestions in a day, and one may 
see an “old Indian** smile at them all, or, more 
probably, sigh over the whole business, saying that, if 
wo break up the old foundations to plant down our 
modem schemes, we shall simply lose India It is 
encouraging to remember that all the authors of the 
existing land-scttlomcnt methods anticipated a free 
colonization of India m the near future, and that 
their dofondors have osenbod oil failures to that 
particular disappomtmont but it docs not follow 
that, the onls having been established for fifty or 
sixty years, any colonization beginning now would 
exclude them Nor is it probable that, m the ad 
vaucod state of British enterpnso, cnhghtonod capi 
tahsts would nsk their mtorosts and labours under 
such a system as that of the land revenue of Indio, 
though Ignorant and rash odventurers might do so 
For the introduction of n sound class of Bntish 
capitalists, os well as for the future coalescence of 
that class with the natives, and for the immediate 
benefit of the natives tliomsolvcs, it seems to bo 
dcsimblo in the highest degree to institute a more 
various, if not a wholly difTeront method of taxation , 
or such a rc-orrangcmcnt of the present method as 
will make it m fact a now one Europeans will not. 
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even if they can ever so easily, buy land vdiicli has 
to .} icld up the largest obtainable amount of its pro- 
duce to Government. An cxtcnsi\c immigiation of 
Europeans would make other methods of taxation 
piacticahle and increasingly pi ofitahlc. And, again, 
the lesomccs of India vill not he fully developed 
till Europeans do in\est their capital largely there. 
Such is the statement of the ease, according to the 
best authorities Is the Minister willing, — is Parlia- 
ment prepared, — to take such a ease in hand, and settle 
it in a single session ? But that the task cannot he 
indefimtely deferred, any tiuc statesman would decline 
to say how long it must he before any British council 
could be quahfied to frame a new polity so difficult 
in its character, and so serious in its results — what- 
ever they may he. Any statesman who would invent 
and cany a new system in the course of a few weeks 
or months, should he prepared to lose India, after a 
com'se of famines, revolts, and chaotic conflicts such 
as English history has not to show, and Asiatic 
expel ience can hardly match. 

3. Revenue. — As to what would he the best method 
of taxation in a country so full of natural wealth — so 
vast, and so variously peopled — the first fact which 
presents itself is that there is yet a prodigious amount 
of waste lands. There are, on the one hand, wild 
tracts which seem to have been always uninhabited, 
though fertile ; and, on the other, there are lapsed 
territories, once covered with towns and villages, 
and rich with produce, which might he reclaimed. 
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"Wherevor any important public work bos been com 
pleted, production immediately increases, and popu 
lation thickens fast. It was the pohey of the Company 
to discourage tbo sale or letting of waste land at low 
pnees to the native residents m Hindostan, because ft 
was already difficult enough to loty the roronno from 
each Tillage , and it wouM become impossiblo if, 
instead of tilling the fields at homo, the cultivators 
should wander away to the wastes But it might bo 
gmte another thing with a European class of custo* 
mors. The undisputed theory of a perfect taxation is 
that, at the outset of the pohtical oxistonco of any 
State, a reserve of lands should bo made for tbo pur 
poses of Govemmont , tho perpotaal increase in the 
rent, cajnsoquent on tho thickening of tho population, 
being adequate to tbo increased expenses from tho 
snmo source. As no State is aware of its own 
beginning, and good lands arc all appropriated before 
tho inhabitants entertain the question of a pohty, tho 
oipenmont is ordinanly regarded ns on impracticable 
one. May it not bo otherwise in this case ? Whoso 
are tho wastes in India? Wo find thorn spoken of 
as tho property of Government If so, wJiv not 
dispose of thorn — not for tho sake of a stated propor 
tion of tho produce, but on lunso for long terms, and 
to lessees who would dovolope their fortilitv ? It 
would have to bo considered bow far such lands lay 
from tho railroad, and whether they could bo brought 
within tho compass of public works and tho reach of 
markets Many points would have to bo cotwidcrc<l : 
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but here is one method of diverging from the practice 
of levying proportions of the produce — the nominal 
and real le^^.es being very unhke each other. 

According to the fundamental principles of taxation, 
tlirect taxes are better than indirect ; they should be 
as equally distributed as possible, and they should be 
paid out of income and not out of capital. The two 
last conditions are practically violated in India to a 
most serious extent, even if the first is not. Probably 
the headman of the village makes everybody pay 
something, whether the householders have land or 
not ; but it is certain that the richer landowners 
exact from the peasants a good deal more than their 
dues to Government, and also that the hoards of 
milhons of the people have melted away, and their 
possessions been mortgaged, pawned, and lost, to pay 
their taxes. It may be questioned whether a poll-tax 
would work so lU for the payers as the land-revenue 
system. Assessed taxes on articles of necessity, con- 
venience, or enjoyment, could ^apply only to the more 
opulent of the natives ; while imposts on any species 
of industry, or on any industrial materials, are bad in 
prmciple. It would be a pity to introduce any duties 
on commodities, even if the state of commerce would 
justify such a system. To leave industry free, and 
allow commodities to be supphed at them natural 
price, must favour the wealth of the country, and, 
therefore, the mamtenance of the Government, more 
than any honest, diiect taxation, could mjm’e it, 
among a people accustomed to a direct taxation, suc- 
ceeding to a constant liabihty to pillage. These are 
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points for consideration not to be burned over — for 
tho wobkre of future generations, and, possibly, tho 
dvibzation of Asia, may depend on them — bnt to bo 
discussed with abundant hopefulness, because tho 
whole debt of the country, and any amount of revo^ 
nne that can ever be required, are a more tnflo in 
comparison with the wealth which might be obtamcd 
by a very moderate application of entcrpnsc, skill, 
prudence, and benevolence. If, under existing disad 
vantages, the country yields a revenue of nearly 
30,000,000/, what might it not do whon wo and 
other European nations go there for cotton, sugar, 
dyes, and timber, for grams, seeds, gums, opium, 
hides, silks, and vonoos manufactures, for too, wine, 
fruits, fibrous substances, and much besides? Whon 
tho nvors show thoir long lines of flatboats laden 
with produce, and the railways thoir waggon trams of 
commodities, and tho plains arc covered with crops, 
and tho hills resound with tho nxo which lays low tho 
finest timber in tho world, will it bo any difficult 
matter to pay off a debt of 66,000,000/ , or the 
intorost of it, or to provide thirty or forty millions 
ycarlv for tho support of Govemmont? A more liopo- 
ful prospect never lay boforo a council of statesmen 
than that of providing a stato-inconio for Indio, if tho 
money wore all 

4 Improvement in Civic lielaitons — Our Indian 
fcllow-subjects, in tho mass, might well tlnnk that 
the money is all, by what thoy know of us ilulti 
tudes of them have no other idea of tho relation 
of India to the English than that tho one p-m and 
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tlie otlier receives the revenue. They know that 
every efPort is made to raise a certain amount from 
each village, and that Englishmen are distributed in 
posts all over the country to see this done. They 
Otherwise see very little of Englishmen — except, in- 
deed, in the aimy. 

The task which lies before us in the future is to 
dissolve this fatal conception. Why should genuine 
intercourse between the natives and the British ever 
have been confined to the military department of social 
life? There is nothing in the fearful issue of the 
particular connection in Bengal to alter our duty in 
regard to other classes than sepoys. There was a 
time (according to Sir John Malcolm and others, who 
knew better than we can know now) when the relation 
between the native soldiers and their British superiors 
was sound and true, and thoroughly advantageous to 
the native ; and there seems to be no reason why the 
same beneficial relation should not he established m all 
departments of industry and social pursmt. We led up 
the native soldier mto intercourse with us, puttmg the 
idea of his taxes out of his head, and giving him other 
things to think of; and, whatever mistakes we may 
have committed since to his injury and our own de- 
struction, we did elevate him above the rest of native 
society before we spoiled him, by indulgence first, and 
then ahenation. What we have to do is to elevate 
others than soldiers, and neither to spoil nor insult 
them. We have to raise them into skill, mdustry, and 
prosperity in agricultural pursuits, m the arts, and 
in trade ; and there are plenty of evidences, on the 
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soil, in the towns, on the nvers, and in all average 
households, that the task is easy enongh, if only it is 
prosecuted in a right spirit. "We are not in rodity a 
nuhtary nation we are not in fact bent on our money 
and nothing else, when wo send our young conntrymofi 
to administer affairs m India, and when wo gather 
counsel from all the grey hairod Anglo-Indians we can 
meet and if the natives really think so of us, it is 
from our mismanagement. Under the very settle- 
ment which deprived multitndoa of natives of their 
hereditary fields, the Company sacnflcod an enormous 
amount of revenue, purely for the good of the people 
Nothing in the shape of corporate or reprcsontativo 
government ever approached that of the Company m 
beneficence — not m dismtcrostodnow merely, bat in 
painstaking, patient, difficnlt, protracted experiments 
of good government, exhibiting on nnoxamplod mum 
ficence indeed, but a nohlo dovotodnoss which is of a 
higher order thnn any money-giving Yet the bulk of 
tho people in India know nothmg of this The task 
IB before ns to fill their minds with other associalions 
than they have over had yott and when ourmcrcliants 
and planters go and settle there, not as rulers hko tho 
early generation, nor as interlopers, discouraged by 
tho Government at a later time, but ns citizens who 
go to hvo and work there, tho people will ivork for them, 
and emulate them in work, and at length regard them 
os neighbours, just as tho soldiers once regarded their 
officers os comrades j and they will become fitted, tho 
immigrant and tho native, to hvo side bj side under 
equal laws K they are human, such might bo, and 
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ought to he, the natural course of events. Thus far, 
tlje English have been soldiers or civilians. The 
English citizen is a character yet to he disclosed to 
the native mind, except in a very few spots in the pro- 
“vinces. We have to see whether the citizenship must 
he for ever confined to the Enghsh. 

It should he rememhered in this connection that our 
presence in India has extinguished such civic interests 
as existed before, and depressed the inhabitants below 
one level of hopelessness and ennui^ except in the com- 
mercial cities along the great rivers, where the pm'suit 
of wealth and of some degree of social distinction can 
still be maintamed. As the native princes have 
unavoidably sunk into mere shams of gieatness, the 
classes next below thenrhave sunk too. Intolerable as 
the native rule had become, it was rule ; and the 
ruleis were sovereigns in reality. They now have 
palaces and princely incomes, and nominal olBScers of 
state, without any actual power of political adminis- 
tration. The aiistocracy, who' had their pohtical aims 
and interests, hke the same class elsewhere, can now 
only intrigue for pastime, and hunt and amuse them- 
selves ; the orders below them have, again, none but 
restricted personal objects to pursue, even where there 
IS but one white face to be seen withm a circuit of 
hundreds of miles. Englishmen at home are per- 
petually remarking on the fnvolous and hai’d and 
vicious state of the social mind and manners which 
grows up under such despotisms as those of Austria 
and Naples, and (now) France, thiough the exclusion 
of the solemn and ffenerous and virtuous aims and 
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interests which are the offiipnng of political hborty 
The Boaety of the chief continental cities is ^ 
intelloctnal and moral desert to Englishmen who are 
worthy of their citizenship Under a different aspect, 
the same phenomena aro seen and felt in the cities of 
India, and if our countrymen hod been duly qualified 
for intercourse with the natives, the state of the case 
would have been apparent long ago Whoreror a 
career in life is open, there the natives arc superior 
to their countrymen in gonoral The puppet pnneos 
are the worst specmiens of oil, perhaps, for other 
roasons m combmation with this , but next to them 
come tho anatocracy, who hove no pohtical functions 
to fill, no tnbal wars to embark in, nothing to do but 
make a show and rovol away their hrea. Tho 
merchant class aro suponor, becaose tboir career is 
less reatneted Some of tho merchants of Bombay 
and Calcutta, and a considerable number throughout 
tho country, are highly intolligont men, devoting Ihoir 
timo to improving objects, and ready with their wealth 
to promote tho general welfare and all manner of 
pnvato chanties. With such a class before our ojet, 
It would bo the more insanity of prejudice to doubt 
whether wo can make atizons of tho races they belong 
tOv They fonnd coUogos and schools ns well ns 
hospitals and almshouses, and vigilantly guard and 
improve tho institutions they have founded, ninking 
a gonumo pursuit of objects which are thus seen to bo 
no raoro child s play of bcnovolcnco or ostcntatioD 
Nowhere are there bolter trustees of educational 
institutions than some native gentlemen who hare 
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fouuded colleges and opened librai'ies and scliools. 
They not only guard and improve the property, but 
exert themselves to elevate the studies and expand 
the literary resources of the students and their 
mstructois. Similai’ characteristics mark the learned 
class of natives, and yet more, all who aie peimitted 
to enter into competition with Europeans in any walk 
of public hfe. While all this is the case, and always 
was so, we have taken up natives for the militaiy 
career, and no other ! If we have our rebuke, we have 
also our encouragement from the issue. We chose a 
handful of the population to sei ve our purposes ; we 
spoiled them by our selfish exclusiveness ; and we 
hopelessly ofiended them by barring their rise above 
a certain point in a profession whieh exists by 

ambition. WTiat our fate m this instance teaches us 

• 

is, that we must bring up our native neighbours in 
' every other department of social action, avoiding 
partiahty, and setting up no arbitrary limit in the 
path of their advancement. We have been too much 
given at home, as well as everywhere else, to d 'prion 
speculation about the “sphere” of our inferiors, be 
they who they might; and the Irish Cathohcs, the 
American colomsts, and Enghsh ploughmen, artisans, 
and women, have all had more or less of the experience 
which the Hindoos and Mussulmans of Hindostan 
are suffering under, of having their “ sphere” (a very 
contracted one) pronounced on by the dogmatists who 
appropriate a higher “sphere.” The insolence on the 
one hand, and the irresistible advance on the other, 
now open a prospect of the establishment of some 
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cntenoD in this very essential matter Once admitting 
that there may be a cntenon, it is not very difficult 
to discern the nature of it In regard to the Amencan 
colomes, and to a good many humble members of 
Boaety at home, it is plain that their true sphere la^ 
w/io^ they can do It would bo wise to apply it in 
the Indian case, to all appearance If, instead of 
attempting to hold India ns a preserve of English 
destinioa, a nursery of British fortoucs, wo throw it 
open, with the aim of developing India for the Indians, 
by means of British knowledge and cqmty, wo shall 
find our own highest advanta^ political and mafonal, 
and may possibly recognise brethren and comradca 
at length, whore wo have hathorto porcoivod only 
savages, innocents, or foes* A proacher belonging to 
tho Evangoheal Allionco told his hoarors, one ovomng, 
that ho was once walking towards a ‘W'olsh mountain, 
very early in tho morning, when tbo mist Tv-as on tho 
hills , and that ho saw on tho upland something tliat, 
magnified and disguised by tho mist, looked like a 
monster As ho drew nearer, ho perceived that it 
was a man , and when ho camo up to him, ho found 
that it was his brother.. That brother was not a 
sepoy, cortomly , but neither aro all the natives of 
India sepoys , nor oro unspoiled sepoys monsters. It 
IS of tho utmost importance to us to ascertain what 
our Indian fcllow-subjccts aro and can do; and tho 
discovery can bo made, perhaps solely, but certainly 
soon and clcarlv, bv opening to (hem a froo career 
in every department of soaal life It is their concern 
how for they arc able to use tlio opportunity MTion 
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dogmatists of the old school insist that an artisan 
cannot learn to vote properly, nor a ploughman benefit 
hy books, nor a negro slave learn to read, the sensible 
answer is, “ Let them try and so it seems to be with 
the natives of that India which was a cluster of 
empires while Britons lived in caves. Let the career 
of social usefulness (pohtical or other) he thrown 
open ; and the world will see who can run and who 
must halt. Among the many benefits of such a 
method, it is by no means the least, that men will be 
brought face to face, and must soon cease (whether 
the dark or the white) to look on one another as 
monsters. 

We hear so much at the moment of the sepoys as 
monsters, and see it so generally taken for granted 
that their recent outbreaks are simply a manifestation 
of insuperable vices of race, that httle favour can be 
expected for any proposal to regard them as men, and 
treat them as subjects of amehorating discipline. But 
we shall wander hopelessly from truth and good sense, 
if we do not remember that the case is not new, 
though, in our horror, we naturally exclaim that 
nothing like the treatment of the sufferers m India 
was ever heard of before. It is a painful subject to 
dwell on ; but we are bound to remember that the 
same ferocity and devdish cruelty have been manifested 
in some stage or other of every rehgious fanaticism, 
and every outbreak of a half savage conquered people. 
The persecution of the Albigenses was marked by 
cruelties equal to any perpetrated last year m India ; 
and this is only one of many mstances m which the 
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agents were white men and Christians In Cromwell s 
time, unspeakable horrors, tortures, and indecencies m 
one, were inflicted on the mountaili Christians in Savoy , 
and in our own century, there have been excesses 
of the Carhsts in Spam, and of Gallician peasants 
towards their nobles, which were as diabohcal ns any- 
thmg the sepoys are answerable for Some rebel serfs on 
the Volga showed equal croelty and lust but a very few 
years since , and the mulattoes (more than the negroes) 
m SL Domingo, half a century ago, bnt the cases 
which mvolve consideration of colonr and slavery are 
less inatmctivo, m the present connection, than those 
in which European Christians have boon the aggressors* 
As to the supposed constitutional vices of our Indian 
natives — falsencsa, troacherv, and lust — the last may 
probably bo implicated with a basis of nice, though 
mainly duo to training, but as for tbo others, it will 
not bo disputed that deceit is tbo natural resource of 
the oppressed, and treachery the power of the weak 
This is true everywhere, among all races , and wo can 
form no judgment of tbo moral capacity and promise 
of any Asiatic people, while it is under tho strong 
hand of Christian conquest, or, ns wo might better 
say, under tho European heel If wo arc over to 
Icam whether there is, between us and tlio races of 
Hmdoaton, any of tbo fomilv relation of humanity, 
wo must give them scope to show what they arc and 
can do It is for thorn to prove their capaciti, 
intoUectunl and moral , but it is for us to afford them 
the opportimitv Wo must dispel tho mist nhicli 
makes monsters of them 
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There is a preliminary process, however, to ho 
attended to and provided for : that of an appropriate 
education. 

5. Edmation . — The historical student is aware 
•Chat no mode of Government has yet succeeded in 
dra'tving the most quahfied men into the function of 
administration. Absolute sovereigns are served by 
men who can submit to he tools ; and not only tools 
hut slaves. At the other end of the scale matters 
are no better. In a democratic republic the best 
men retire furthest from public hfe, and th^ most 
uuscrupulous, selfish, and flexible obtain the power, 
because better men will not accept the conditions. 
Om* own country has the best chance in theory ; and 
in regard to the personal character of Ministers, the 
average is, we heheve, the highest known ; hut after 
a dozen years of such incapacity as our Government 
services have exhibited, it is necessary only to refer 
to the failure of the class — ^the aristocratic order — of 
men who practically assume that the Government of 
the country is consigned to them by some irresistible 
authority. Our theory of Government is the best, 
we Enghsh assert: but it does not appear that we 
get our work done any better than other people. The 
one partial exception to the failure is the Government 
of India, as far as the conduct of aflairs in certain 
departments is concerned. The defects of the Double 
Government we shall have to consider in another 
connection: and there is no particular comfort in 
lookmg back along the series of Governors- General ; 
hut below the point of ministerial interference, in all 


H 
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the dopartmonta where thejroparatory education of the 
Company s Bervante works out its natural resulta, the 
quahty of tho administration is far superior to any 
thing ohtamed at home Tho difibronco in tho 
transaction of the civil business of tho interior is at 
least as remarkable as the superiority of Indian to 
Queen s mihtary officers, as shown in the cases of tho 
late Cnmean and present Indian war, and as conspi 
cuouB as the success of the East India Company in 
ruling our great dependency, compared with tho 
centuries of mistake for which our Colomal Govern- 
ment 18 answerable That, under the circumstances, 
the Indian Government should bo reluctant to admit 
nativee to pubUo employment is inontablo , and thoro 
are reasons and evidences which go a good way 
towards justifying tho roluctanco but one groat con 
sidoration appears to have been overlooked, for, if 
not overlooked, it would have boon placed m tho front 
of tho wholo argument viz , that in this case, more 
than in any other known, tho best men will socludo 
themselves from notice, and the worst will push them 
solves into it H wo will for a moment consider our 
own island tho scene of ovonts, wo shall rocogniso tho 
truth at once If a handful of nblo and powerful 
foreigners ruled us, professing a faith, and exhibiting 
manners abominable to us, treating ns with oxceasivo 
haughtiness, insisting on our uso of thoir language 
instead of our own, and overruling our forms of 
justice and methods of Government, would it bo 
tho best or tho worst of our citizens who would seek 
or accept office under tho strangers ? Tlio parnllul is 
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not so absurd as some will suppose ; for we are apt 
to take oui' notion of tbe natives fi'om the infeiior 
specimens which press upon our observation, either 
from their numbers or their servility : but it should 
be incessantly borne in mind that there are, not only 
individuals of ripe cultm*e in native Indian society, 
but whole classes who keep up the old private life of 
their countiy under the security which our rule 
affords them, and who never make themselves known 
to us because they have nothing to ask of us, and 
wish to have nothing to say to us. While such men 
are pursuing their business, and their studies and 
recreations beyond om* ken, the vain, the ambitious, 
the time-serving, the intriguing — and, in many cases, 
men who are merely restless or inquisitive — thrust 
themselves in omr way, and are taken for certain 
employments, for want of better. We are not to 
conclude, then, that if natives are employed we must 
make up our minds to intrigues in the cities and 
among the courts,, and oppression in the rural dis- 
tricts, and lying and fraud everywhere. If such 
were necessarily the character of native office-holding, 
the case would be desperate: for it seems to be 
undisputed that there must be more and moie employ- 
ment of natives, in several departments now, and 
hereafter in perhaps all, as the price of our preserva- 
tion of India. The more we can infiise of the con- 
stitutional spirit into the pubhc mind of the country, 
the better wiH be the quality of the men employed in 
the pubhc service. 

The means of providing for this necessity lie mainly 

H 2 
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in the oitonsion of education* Unless a mutual know 
lodge and sympathy can be estabhshcd between the 
Europeans and the natiTos, that fuller admission of 
natives to office which is admitted to bo nocessaiy 
will simply end, as Metoalfe long ago suggested, nr 
our expulsion and there is no other way than cdu 
cation by which that mutual knowledge and sympathy 
can be established* The hope that “ Chnstiamxing 
India ” may do it, is just now stimng tho rohgious 
world, but there is one consideration which should 
reduce that hope to its dno hmits , — tho consideration 
that tho conveying of dogma will not answer in this 
case, which roqiurca nothing short of a basis of 
scienco* It is a case of the oxtromost difficulty, wo 
must romembor, a case in which tho chasm to bo 
bndged over is that of raco, compheatod with oppo- 
sitions in all tho phases of tho minds oxistonco 
From tho very outset, tho formation of nwociations is 
difibront, tho faith is (in tho Hindoo case) not only 
different, but creating on opposite clmmctor of mind , 
tho action of tho moral faculties, and of somo of tho 
intolloctual, is in\orted, and there is nothing in tlio 
whole range of human ideas which can operate in the 
same way on tho European and nativo mind but fact, 
or, in its extended sense, science Dogmas mnv bo 
so offered and so urged os to bo rcccivetl, with more 
or less sinccntv, and in a manner bcho\cd, but if 
tho teacher could get into tho pupiFs mind for a single 
hour, ho would find that under tho sinccrest use of 
tho same words lay a set of ideas and feelings that ho 
could not recognise nt all, from an\ resemblance to 
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his own : and it takes many long years to prove the 
true operation of such ideas and feelings as there are. 
The Latin Christians were delighted with the in- 
fluence of their teachings in China, where there were 
fiot only a good many converts, hut a multitude of 
secondary Christians, who were becoming familiarized 
with the leading points of the Catholic faith, and 
preparmg society for the reception of the whole. We 
witness the result in the gospel of the Chinese rebels. 
British missionaries have, no doubt, done something 
better than this ; and they will, he right to do what- 
ever they can, under conditions of intelligent prudence, 
and not with the ignorant precipitancy which degraded 
their cause, and disgraced their zeal fifty years ago. 
If the missionaries sent out will have patience to 
obtain a command of the native language of their 
locahty, and to study the native mind before they 
begin to mstruct it, and to implicate the conscience 
and the afiections in whatever they teach, instead of 
aiming at the reception of dogma, and supposmg the 
main work done when they have apparently accom- 
plished that, they may m time do great good, though 
there is no prohahdity of their religion pervading the 
life of the Indian community. Neither will any ulti- 
mate purpose be served by any operation through the 
imagination. Recent events show us the terrific force 
of Asiatic imagination, and its excessive susceptibihty.' 
To this — to “ impression ” — some of the wisest Anglo- 
Indians say we owe our Indian empire ; and through 
this, no doubt, effects of any magnitude can be 
wi ought, singly and temporarily, by any power which. 
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holds the mastery of that faculty for the tune With 
this wo may include the generally allied faculty of 
subtle reasoning or analysis, so conspicuous among 
the cultivated natives of iTidia These may bo laid 
hold of for use by teachers who do not look beyond 
immediate effects, so os to carry on the native oduca 
tion (as It is called) to an advanced point m htoraturo, 
and what is supposed by a good many men m all 
countnes to be philosophy But this is not the cdu 
cation by which alone a true understandrag can ho 
established between the govermug and the governed 
nations For the same reason that the Czar Alex 
ander allowed a certam order of studios to bo pursued 
at Moscow, nearly forty years ago, while others wore 
suppressed, we should discourage analogous pursuits 
in Indio. After interdicting all organized societies 
among the students and literary men, the Czar quietly 
retracted his sontonco in foTOur of that which was 
devoted to the study and discussion of Schclhngs 
philosophy Alexander observed, in an official “aside” 
to his minister, that he hod no objection to a pursuit 
which amused some aspirations, without an} danger of 
practical results. Wc, on the contrary, ought rather to 
discourage courses of study — such as dogmatic theology 
and metaphysical philosophy — which tend to nggra 
vato intellectual dispositions already too strong, and 
which can only separate tho native mind further from 
our own, by producing an apparent occasional ngreo- 
ment, where no test of real agreement is possible 
Tho appeal to “consciousness” is nhundanth delusive 
among Englishmen of tho same cast of mind and 
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training. Between tlie European and the Hindoo it 
is utterly and necessarily fallacious. A third con- 
sideration of caution should he, not to let any instruc“ 
tion in words pass for education. The same structure 
Rnd habit of mind which dispose the native to credu- 
lity of imagination, and to skill and delight m meta- 
physical pursuits, render him apt and able in all 
word-studies. In as far as this is taken advantage of 
for spreadmg the knowledge and use of English (real 
English, and not the jabber of the verandah and 
parade) it is well : hut we must guard against sup- 
posmg the natives educated through any extension of 
those word-studies to which they are already suffi- 
ciently addicted. In the same way, the researches 
into Asiatic hteratures and philosophies, which now 
constitute a pursuit among a few accomphshed native 
scholars, are a great benefit in their way, and create a 
good ground for mtercourse between them and a few 
of om' best residents in India : hut the good thus 
done is to hteratm’e, in the first place, while, m a 
secondary way, it is pleasant for the two orders of 
minds to meet on the ground of any innocent and 
virtuous taste: but all this has nothmg to do with 
estahhshing a sound mutual understandmg and sym- 
pathy between two opposmg races of men. The only 
knowledge that can effect this is the knowledge of 
fact ; in other words, science. Men have no power 
of disagreeing about the multiphcation table, or the 
properties of space, or the precision of a predicted 
echpse, or the accuracy with which a ship of any 
nation, commanded by a captam of any race or Ian- 
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giiflge, hits its port. Let a man of each roco on tho 
globe meet all the other delegates at any pomt of 
convergence it is probable that each wiH insist on 
some theologi(?al dogma which will appear impious or 
absurd to all tho rest, and, as for phflosophy, the* 
abstract Chinese, tho mqmsitivo Hindoo, tho narrow 
Mussulman, the allegoncsl German, the figurative 
Arab) the dogmatic Scotchman, the analytical I ronch 
man, the misty Anglo-Amencan, tho htoral Eod 
Indian, the sentimontal Knssian, &c., will speak, each 
in his own language of ideas, exciting more opposition 
than sympathy among nil the rest. But, introduce 
science, and what immediate and necessary agreomont 
there is among them ell, from the moment they un 
derstond tho terms, and can verify tho facts! Tho 
practicable qualities of all objects afford an inox 
haustible field of study for all manner of men , and 
tho only area in which there is any hope of peace and 
progress, as long as opposing races remain otherwise 
unreconciled. 

Hero, then, wo havo on indication ns to tho import 
ance of educating tho people of Indio, and how to sot 
about it It IS not necessary to use fine words, or pro- 
pose inaccessible achiovcmonts. All tho arts of hfo 
teach science, and ovorf industrial school nlrcnd) 
oxxm in India is doing tho work wo want Tho long 
end short of the matter is that wo must teach tho 
Hindoos fhingSf and not only (nor chiefly) trords In 
as far as books teach science, lot our pupils attain to 
tliat book knowledge hot, if it is our object to train 
and enlighten tho native mind, vro Iiavo means in ei’m 
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public work, in every mercantile enterprise, and in 
every natural fact which takes place before their eyes. 
A great deal has already been done, both in the 
direction of book-learning and of industrial training. 
The more we can extend this kind of enterprise, and 
win the children from their baiTen study of the 
Kurdn under their Mussulman teachers, and from 
their dreamland of nonsense and nastiness under the 
Brahmins, to sound instruction in elevating and 
civilizing reahties, the more hopeful will be our pro- 
spect of holding India and redeeming the Asiatic 
nations. 

There can be no fear but that, in this way, the 
truth wiU justify itself, in all directions. This is the 
faith of the first of living missionaries — Dr. Living- 
stone. When the native mind is disciplined and 
enlightened up to the point when the faith and philo- 
sophy of the foremost nations can be worthily received, 
that faith and that philosophy will vindicate them- 
selves, if they be true : whereas, if either is swallowed 
as an affair of authority or of imagination, the whole 
process is, or may be, altogether deceptive. Unless 
we follow the guidance of nature, using our sense and 
experience as interpreters, we shall ultimately fad m 
our educational as in our military traming-schemes in 
India; and our ready-made Christians, and philoso- 
phical and literary officials, may rank hereafter, in 
piety, moderation, and intellectual proficiency, with our 
Bengal sepoys, boasted of so recently for their loyalty 
to the Enghsh, their fidelity to their officers, and the 
depth of their homage to the wives, and of their ten- 
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domess to the duldren of oar countrymon In ovoiy 
stage of the process of trmmng, in so unique a case, 
there should he some rehahle test that wo ore not 
moving in a dream — “ walking in a vain show ” and 
nowhere are dreams and vom shows so besotting and 
importunate as in the fields of religious conversion 
and metaphysical exploration The only rehahlo 
touchstone is proveablo fact, yielding ascertainable 
knowledge This, then, is what Government has to 
charge itself with providing, if we arc to escape 
insurrection through ignorance on the ono hand, or 
expulsion throogh native conceit and oncroachmont 
on the other Let the missionanes prove the worth 
of their 100,000 converta, and add to thoir number 
by all holy and innocent methods of inducement but 
the Government must have nothing to do with dog 
matic training of any kind It has- to lay open tho 
field of knowledge to all, and to disciphno tho bead 
and hands (and with thorn tho heart) of its subjects, 
as far as Govommont has power to do so by moans of 
schools. If it docs not thus bnng tho native and tho 
European nund into gonumo intorcourso, and tho 
heads and hands of tho two races into corporation, it 
inll never do so at all Tho question thou will bo 
wbothor tbo two peoples con march together, thus 
veiled from each other, through tho whole course of 
tho world s history, or whether tho ono or tho other 
will not, m somo tcmblo hour, fling oflT tho disguwo, 
and lay his mysterious comrodo low AVo may remem 
her what happened in Franco when some philosophers 
introduced to each other two schools of pupils — the 
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blind and tbe deaf and dumb. For some time, the 
respective parties strove incessantly to make them- 
selves understood: when it was found m vain, most 
of them di’ew off from tbe strangers, and amused 
*tbemselves with their own companions ; but they from 
time to time renewed their efforts, partly from the 
urgency of the bystanders, and partly through some 
irresistible impulse in themselves. At length, the 
point of possible endm*ance was reached : with yells 
of rage they flew at each others’ throats, and much 
injury was done before they could be dragged apart. 

It would be deplorable if the school of Indian mter- 
course were to resemble this, more or less. Some ‘ 
method of mutual understanding must be found: 
there is but one universally ti'ustworthy — a common 
stand on the ground of realities ; and in this case, 
therefore, all traimng in dogmatic beliefs and verbal 
acquisitions should follow, and not precede, the know- 
ledge of facts and the practice of industry. 

Meantime, it should be remembered that experi- 
ments have been tried, sufficiently vanous and durable 
to yield some guidance. We have no trustworthy 
accounts of the state of popular education prior to 
this century. Inquiry was then set on foot, and it 
appeared that “ the great mass of the lower ranks had 
literally no mstruction” whatever. The labour of 
children was indispensable to the fa mil y maintenance ; 
and, even in the middle classes, the children left school 
at ten years old, able only to read (with little or no 
apprehension of the meaning), to write, scarcely 
legibly, on a plantain leaf, or with a rod on the sand. 
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and to reckon a few simple stuns. Education was 
boboTod to hare decbned oxceedinglj" since the earlr 
days of Hindooism, which provided for a senes of 
schools and coll^^es. The difficulty^ of administomig' 
justice among a people so little known had caused tho 
establishment of two or three colleges, which might 
supply a class of instructed natives, to help tho 
Government , and Warren Hastings s Mohammedan 
College m 1781, and tho Sansent College at Benares, 
founded hy Lord Cornwallis m 1792, were created 
with this new After tho opening of the century, 
the miBsioDanes made some attempts at gathering the 
childrorhtcgethcr, hanng found it hopeless to devote 
themselves to tho conversion of adults and tho move- 
ment was camod on by the bishops, tho first of whom 
wont out in 1814. Side by side -rtith thorn, tho 
oiilightenod Hindoos worked for the iraproromont of 
tho popular intolligcnco Tho Hindoo gentlemen and 
pundits of Calcutta opened a Collogo in 1816, with 
tho avowed object of bnnging tboir countrymen up to 
tho European level of instruction, adopting “ tho 
European system of morals," and tho primary con 
coption of “ duty to God," while excluding Clmstmnity 
In tho next year on nssociotion was formed, including 
Christians, Mohammodans, and Hindoos, for tho pur 
pose of expurgating tho native literature to a sufficient 
amount to supply schools with docent books. At tho 
Calcutta College, tho students acquired a really iwcful 
and extensive knowledge of tho English language and 
literature, together with history and geogmphv, while 
some made a con^doroblo advance in mnthomatics and 
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the elements of physical science. One natural con- 
sequence was the opening of schools, not only at Agi a 
and Delhi, hut in many smaller towns ; the method 
being to improve, in the European spirit, on the know- 
ledge and studies of the country. Another natural 
consequence was a mistaken eagerness on the part of 
the Enghsh rulers for the exclusive cultivation of their 
language in the schools. Wherever Enghsh was 
cultivated, the progress made was rapid and sti’iking, 
and Lord Wilham Bentmck was sanguine as to the 
effects of its propagation through the country. Calm 
reason and experience showed, however, that outside 
the great towns, the people had httle use for the 
Enghsh language, and that the short time of a child’s 
hfe that could he devoted to school-instruction would 
be best employed in developing his mtelhgence in 
connection with the natural busmess and interest of 
his career. Serious mischief was done by starving out 
the native colleges m favour of the Enghsh establish- 
ments, hut Lord Auckland restored them without 
discouraging Lord WiUiam Bentmck’s institutions. 
Where the old exhibitions for students were destroyed, 
he made amends, as far as he could, by a hheral dis- 
tribution of scholarships among every kind of semi- 
nary. This was the way to ehcit the truth in regard 
to the native demand for knowledge, and it was 
presently apparent that, however eager was the desiie 
for the Enghsh language and hterature m two or 
three of the chief haunts of the British, the real 
demand of the countiy was for general knowledge 
conveyed in the native language. 
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Tills brooglit na into the critical posibon which 
has been the subject of perpetual argument and dis 
cussion for twenty years past The Government, 
the mismonanes, the clergy, the atusene, native and 
foreign, and even the army, have all something to 
say on what has been done — something to urge as to 
what ought to be done. Government bus steadily 
desired to countenance and assist popular education, 
without interference m the religious question and it 
appears that, while stnctly prohibiting all manner of 
prosclytism in institutions which expressly disclaim it. 
Government has over been ready with aid in support 
mg Christian instruction, as well as worship, m its 
nght place , that is, in establishments openly devoted 
to the purpose The missiononos, oven while ad 
nutting that their hope of Chnstiomzing India rested 
on an education of the children which could only 
prepare them for, or radiroctly lead them to, the 
reception of Chnstiamty, hare for the most part been 
opposed to Government undertaking education at all 
Dr Carey used his last painful breath in deprecating 
all action of Govommont m that direction. TIio fear 
was that the people should have what in Ireland is 
called “godless education.'* — Again it scorns to bo 
umvorsally admitted that the whole mtolhgcnt popu 
lation which has been lifted out of the indigenous 
system of thought by education has no religion what 
over, or none which can ho classified among existing 
sects It would seem that the missionaries at least 
ought not to quarrel with tins result, os it is the state 
of things which they professed to aim at in their 
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secular schools, as a clearing of the ground for the 
reception of Christianity: and it is impossible to 
conceive how Christiamty can he truly accepted 
through any other process. Yet the fact excites 
alarm and grief, and is employed at present to stimu- 
late the efforts for the evangelizing of India. The 
truth prohahly is that the clearing of the ground is 
not followed hy the new growth which was confidently 
reckoned on. The multitude who have emerged from 
the Brahmmical system are not becoming Christians. 
One would think that a case hke this, comprehending 
a very large number of the most intelligent and 
enhghtened natives, might awaken some doubt of 
their own discretion in the minds of missionaries. It 
might occur to them that, if they find themselves in 
such a difficulty as this, they may have proceeded on 
insufficient knowledge, on narrow views, on mistake of 
one sort or another which the Government could have 
warned them of, and by which the action of Govern- 
ment may, after all, he justified : but at present it 
appears as if failure, or misapprehension of necessary 
facts (whichever it may be) only ammated the mis- 
sionaries to lepeat the old experiment. Yet, again, 
we learn hy various and weighty testimony m the 
public prints, two orders of facts so portentous that 
no future Government of India can neglect them. 
The one is that the educated natives who are mourned 
over as in this godless condition have everywhere been 
faithful to us in the present crisis * and not only 
faithful as desiring our contmued presence (essential, 
no doubt, to their own safety) hut trustworthy in 
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regard to their integrity in affairs, and their attach 
ment to the British personally The other class of 
testimonies relates to the actual condition of the 
natiTe conyerts, shoTving that it is their relatiro 
incapacity, physical or other, which mainly eicludcrf 
them from •pubhc employment, that they are com 
monly regarded, by per86iis of all ways of thinkiiig, as 
examples of the imion of mdigenoos and European 
vices and that it is tho nniversal complamt of the 
missionaries themselves that they cannot tram their 
converts to “ simphcity and godly smeonty,* all efforts 
and the longest disapUno fading to euro tbom of tho 
lying and deceitful habits m which they wore reared 
If ever there was a preponderance of ovidenco in 
favour of dispassionate prudence, of benevolent can 
tion, in instituting a sebomo of policy, surely it is this 
The miBsiouanes plead their 100,000 converts, a 
Christian host, they say, as numerous ns the Into 
Bengal army Lot thorn •show what these Christians 
are and can do By tbcir fruits wo shall know them, 
and m tho course of a single generation Meantime, 

It would not ho safe to consign tho cultivation of 
100,000,000 of nunds, as yot unfit for tho duo recep- 
tion of a rohgion absolutely alien from, and rojingnant 
to thoir own, to a class of instructors who profess that 
alien rohgion, and nothing else The onl) rational 
method (whore oil arc moro or less perilous) is surely 
to employ tho minds of tho nsing generation on wlmt 
18 , by umvorsal admission, tmo and jeal To awaken 

and tram tho powers is, thronghoul tho field of eduen 
tioD, more important than to impart nnv knowledge 
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whatever. Let this exercise he employed on matei lal 
which is, in the most accui ate sense, knowledge ; and 
then, if the mighty population of Hindostan is ever to 
to he christianized, this will be found the shortest, 
because the only secure, road to that end. Govern- 
ment win not, we suppose, interfeie with private 
effort henceforth any more than hitherto : but the 
education of all young India is not an affair which 
can he left to private enterprise. It must he very 
long before a highly centrahzed Government can be 
dispensed with in an Asiatic dependency like ours 
and if Government is to superintend, or be involved 
m, the essential work of native education, the only 
possible way of success seems to he in developing the 
powers of the pupds, supplying them with knowledge, 
propel ly so called, and with the arts by which know- 
ledge is verified and applied. 

It is a serious considelration that by this method 
only can the intelligent natives he prepared for the 
trustworthy discharge of public functions, and made 
the interpreters between the foreign and the native 
mind. If the chasm between the Eastern and the 
Western races can ever be bridged, it can only be by a 
class which owes its birth to the one and its develop- 
ment to the other. Thus solemn and thus pregnant 
IS the question of the relation of Government to 
popular education in India and it may be hoped 
that Parliament and people wiU refuse to be hurried 
into any premature engagements in regard to it. 


I 
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Britthh Objects — Politioai- 

Such are the political and eoaal objects we hare to 
pronde for on behalf of the people of India Those 
of the people of Pnglend, m es far as they can be 
separated from the interests of their natire follow 
subjects, need only a slight reference at this parti 
cular tune. 

1 Domestic Policy — Onr pohtical aims come 
under the ordinary heads, the domestic and the 
foreign, and the road to both is the Same We 
need India as a source of occupation and wealth , as 
amwormg moat of the purposes of a colony, and somo 
others that no colony over aspired to We want it as 
an ever-expanding market for onr manufactures, and 
as a mine of natural wealth, in the form of raw 
materials for those manufactures. Wo desire it ns 
a territory, thickly peopled in comparison with any 
of our colomes, but admittmg and rcquinng a far 
larger population to make the most of its resources 
Wo want to clear its jungles, to open its mines, to 
thin its forests, to till its wastes, to moke use of its 
nvQTs, and thereby to call into onBtoncc tens of 
milhons of human beings who would not otherwise 
ho horn Wo want to call roillions into existence at 
home by the same means, and to improvo the lot 
in life of millions more The revenue yielded by 
India IS less burdened by debt than any in Europe, 
small as it IS in comparison with what it might be. 
Our revenue nt homo is about oue-twclfth part the 
amount of our debt and nearly half our annual 
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income goes to pay the interest of the debt. Every 
covintry in Em’ope is bm'dened in a heavy proportion, 
though not so heavily as we are : but India, #hich is 
nearly as -large as all Europe, has a debt amounting 
to only between two and three years* income ; and less 
than one-seventh of that income is needed for the 
interest of the debt. So clear as is the prospect of a 
doubled, a five-fold^ a ten-fold, a twenty-fold, income 
from India when colomzation and commerce have had 
a free course there for some time, it is a political object 
of first-rate importance to govern the country in such a 
way as may best develope the intelligence and industry 
of the inhabitants, and the peaceableness and loyalty 
of their temper. It is of extreme importance to tender 
the country one in which English settlers can hv6 in 
security and prosperity. If we lift up hands and eyes 
at the announcement just now of such an aim, we must 
remember that even the suffering colonists on the spot 
do not. Many of them certamly contemplate return- 
ing to their fields and warehouses, with their wives 
and children, when the remnants of the Bengal army 
are finally disposed of, and the escaped jaihhirds 
recaptured ; and we have their testimony m abundance 
that the revolt is a Mohammedan affair in the first 
place, and a military one m the second, all its evils 
being aggravated by the liberty and hcense bf the 
crimmal population. They tell us that the resident 
Hindoos lament the outbreak as much as the Enghsh 
can do ; that they have assisted the British whenever 
it was possible to do it ; and that British and Hindoos 
together solace themselves under the calamity by 

I 2 
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looking forward to the restoration of peace and order, 
when they may live as they did before. It most be 
oar endeavour that the native at least shall live more 
happily than he ever did before. 

As for the British, ten thousand of them are always 
liVMg in and on India as officers, civil and nnhtary 
and about 30,000 soldiers have hitherto boon sup- 
ported there. Besides the annual income thus derived 
from India, there are pensions paid in England to 
retired officers, widows, and children. The total 
income thus paid in cash to English people is compufod 
at ten millions per annum at least. How much it 
may be increased by the development of tho country, 
can be nq more foreseen than whether tho Gorommont 
revenue of near thirty millions will bo only doubled, 
or quadrupled, or further augmented. It is a great 
pohbcal object to us to dovolopo thoroughly a tomtory 
which has as yot been hardly touebed by tbo hand of 
science and skilL Tbo road to our object is clearly 
by rendering the people contented and intelligent 
Upon their condition of mind, body, and estate 
depends our welfare among them , and that condition 
of tboirs depends mainly on tho method of gorommont 
wo now adopt A thing, therefore, not to bo done in 
a hurry 

Foreign Policy — Our other object is to keep our 
foreign relations in a secure state on tho side of 
India. 

A fow words are enough here Tbo lime for 
discussion and dispute was when wc were sending 
Bumes up tho Indus, for a stealthv survey under 
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false pietences ; and when we sacrificed a succession of 
gallant officers as spies in Cential Asia; and when 
we went half-way to meet Persia, and lost ourselves 
and our prestige among the Affghans on the way back ; 
and all through fear of the very same Russia which 
has smce proved herself unable to win a smgle battle 
on hei own European frontier. We have learned 
some valuable lessons since those days. We have 
learned pretty accurately what the militaiy forces 
of Russia are, on her own side of the deserts which 
have to he traversed in order to attack us in India. 
We have learned the relative value of Anglo-Indian 
and Queen’s officers on the one hand, and of native and 
British soldiers on the other. We have learned that, 
while our watch on the ISToi th-West frontier must never 


he relaxed, there is no gi’ound for such apprehension 
of invasion as can ever again draw us into the wilds, 
instead of awaiting at home any possible encroachment 
of an enemy. We must prove, over and above all the 
rest, that we have learned what security there is m a 
well-governed, well-developed, well-disposed people, 
who prefer our rule to that of any stranger. As far 
as the possession of India gives us consideration in the 
eyes of the world (and that will he the case hence- 
forth, more than ever before), and places us at the 
head of Western influences in the E^t, our future 


destiny as a member of the family of' nations, our 
future place in the world’s history, depends on the 
decision we are now to make as to our future govern- 
ment of India. Everybody will agree, that to rule the 
country well is the true method of defence, as well as 
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of deTolopment, of India qh of erciy other countiy 
inhabited bj human beings In anj year, and under 
any circumstances, this most be true* In any year, 
and under any circumstances, the question of the beat 
mod© of proceeding from a nen' starting point would 
be one requiring time, and every appliance of know 
ledge and capacity that can be obtamod In the 
present year, and under exisfang cutmmstanccs, a 
precipitate decision, by ill informed legislators, would 
be a crime deserving, as one item of its pmnshmout, 
the losa of a territory we did not tronbb ourselves to 
govern with care, and a future expulsion from Asia, in 
favour of a Sussan successor 

BamsH Oaners — Sooux. 

This It hardly the place in which to speak of our 
social fttms in the management of Indio. The charge 
at this day of more millions of human beings than the 
imagination can in truth comprehend, is the most 
solemn task ever committod to the human intellect 
and conscience. The consaonco of nations has been 
developed, like other influences, by the passage of 
tima, 80 that the responsibility of a Bntish nation 
in regard to India is now a far more acnous matter 
than that of Home to its dopcndonacs could possibly 
bo so many centuries ago Wo have to keep the 
peace among tbo natiro peoples, so that each may live 
and grow Wo bavo to hfr them all out of a low, 
coarse, irksome, and painful stage of social existence 
into a succession, of higher and bettor states, till it is 
fairly ascertained what elevation nature ponmts them 
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to reacli. We have to weed out the vices, and cherish 
the virtues, of a population which nearly equals that 
0 ^ Christendom; and in this, we have to settle the 
balance of probabilities' of all Asia becoming civilized 
®r remaimng semi-harharous. We have to justify 
or abuse the most portentous trust ever yet confided 
to a single nation. And what shall we say whon a 
rash Minister would persuade uS to settle it uU’, fiot 
by the dehberate counsel of a single nation, which 
would he sufficiently formidable to a people possesse'd 
of an intellect and a conscience, hut by the precipitate 
decision of an ill-informed Parliament in a single 
session ? Any Minister who would propose such an 
act of levity, through ignorance or for a purpose^ 
ought to find every other object set aside, if need’ be, 
m order to gain time for a due consideration of this! 
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PAST m 

THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT 

-Spt/ff of Change — If it la true that the changes 
introduced into life in India hy the adTsnco of science 
and the arts are more than the constitution of the 
natives can hear without danger and injury, the first 
consideration, in the qoestion of ruling India, is to 
avoid external changes as much as possible- The 
rush of ideas which attends the telegraph, the steam 
boat, the railway, and other inventions, is too much for 
the native brain, in many ways* There is not only 
the marvel, and the burry and speed, there is the 
subversion of old assomatious — the sbakiug of the 
whole structure of ideas, an alteration in the con 
ditiona of everyday life , and, yet more, deadly offbneo 
to all the pnesthoods Such consoquonccs cannot bo 
helped, though they may be more or loss prudently 
dealt with but it would be madness to introduce 
further essential changes which are not immediately 
nocc^ry It is an object worth any amount of pains 
taking to preserve the names and public functions of 
the authorities under which sovoral gcnomtions bavo 
grown up and passed away, and especially at a time 
when the people of India liaio quite enough agitation 
to sustain, without any addition from the side of thoir 
rulers. The ** Company* has boon the visible em- 
bodiment of Government to them, through smcnil 
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generations ; and if they now lean on British autho- 
rity and support, amidst the turmoil which pre- 
vails, it IS by faith m the Company.” Touch that 
ark, m the hour of tribulation, and all will be over- 
thrown. The multitudes who now trust in us, and 
depend upon us, and are acting with a view to their 
future relations with the Company, as faithful sub- 
jects, will fall from us on the first solicitation when 
the Company shall be heard of as dead, or even on 
its trial for fault or weakness. Nothing that has 
happened yet in India can compare, as a calamity, 
with the consequences which must ensue from any 
invasion of the prestige of the Company by the 
Mmisters of the Sovereign. The mutiny has in- 
volved the Bengal soldiery, and the criminal and 
loose elements of society : but an attack upon the 
British authority which has held the kingdoms of 
India together till now, and raised the whole country 
mto a progressive civilization, would alienate, by 
consternation and perplexity, a hundred milhons of 
citizens, over and above the hundred thousand of 
soldiers with whom we are now contending. The 
grandest service that any British citizen could at this 
moment render his country would be to induce the 
withdrawal, before it reaches Parhament, of any 
ministerial project for laying hands on the authority 
of the Company, at a moment when it is essential to 
the loyalty of India that its ruhng power should stand 
above the storm, unchanged in aspect, iminjured in 
power, and unaffected in prestige. If the most 
nrulcnt enemy of England were to piopose a scheme 
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of deadlieet mjarj" to her interest, it would be that of 
a change m the Indian Grorenmient, at a moment 
when the population of the countiy most need and 
desire to rely on the anthonty from which has ema 
Dated for generations all that they have seen and foU 
of power, wisdom, protection, and improTcmont. 

E/exU of Clop-trap — ^Nest to the insanity of 
choosing such a time for ostentatious change is the 
foUy of proposing theatrical shows and transparent 
shams, such as scores of our frUow-mtixons have been 
bringing forward smee the idea of a revolution m 
Indian pohey got abroad Some advise a proclamation 
throughout India of the Sovereign as Empress of 
Hmdostan In itself, there might soem to bo no harm 
m this, but what can be said in answer to tbo 
question — **Why should it bo done ? "Why convoy 
to the Hindoo mmd, already scared by tbo sopoy 
rebelbon, the notion that the Government is gono — 
tbo Ckrtnpany swept away — nothing loft of tbo autho- 
rity which had stood for contuncs. Either the Com 
pany must have been weak, to bo vonqmshod by the 
Sovereign of Hmdostan, or it must bo wicked, to 
have been deposed at such a moment It may bo 
assorted that tbo pamc will be calmed down, and the 
royal authority accepted m tune, and after duo ox 
planation but why create the pamc at such a cnsii ? 
why thrust a now authority on a group of nations 
during a struggle which is drawing tboir allegiance 
to the ff^TTiilmr form of Government closer than it over 
was proved to bo before ? The minister who would 
perplex such on allegiance, and degrade such an 
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authority, is a greater enemy to British rule in India 
than Nana Sahib, and all possible kings of Delhi and 
Oude together. They may alienate the soldiers and 
the scoundrels : but he would lay open a bottomless 
^hasm between the Government and the whole people, 
at the very moment when they are confidently pre- 
ferrmg om* cause, because it stands fasr m the old 
ways. If Queen Victoria is ever to he truly acknow- 
ledged Empress of Hmdostan, there as here, it must 
he in virtue of waiting for the fitting hour of pro- 
clamation. She has been so for twenty years, m the 
way which has best suited the interests of her empire 
m both countries : and to alter the expression of the 
fact, at a tune when all cliange is perilous, will not 
look to posterity like skill in her adviseis, or loyalty 
m her subjects. 

If a change that tells no lies is to be deprecated for 
ita imprudence, what can be said to schemes that 
involve mere shams, — such as that which we have seen 
proposed as the best of all — that one of the Queen’s 
sons shall be enthroned as King of Hmdostan. The 
proposal was at first supposed to he hopeless^; but it has 
been echoed and renewed, and it ought to be noticed 
on account of the disclosure it involves, of certain 
prevalent notions of India and its people. The people 
of India are not all babies — not all ignorant of British 
history and government : and everything that concerns 
uhemselves travels fast from mouth to mouth. There 
are plenty of Hindoos wio know that no Enghsh 
Prince has any title whatever to any Asiatic throne : 
and there is nobody in any country who needs to be 
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told tliat no English Prince is, or can be, qualified bj 
knowledge of Indian afiairs to govern Hmdostan 
Every such sham that has been, or can bo, proposed 
will lead every native observer and oracle back to the 
unanswered question — “ Why depose the Company, 
which does know India, can govern India, and is 
preferred by the people of India to any Govommont it 
has ever had ? ** 

Mmls of a pretended Trouble Qovemment — Wo all 
know very well what the peoplo of India, and all other 
people, would say if informed of the reason which 
renders necessary some extensive (though not hasty) 
changes m the government of Hmdostan The reason 
IS not disputed in England, and it would bo om 
pbatically assented to in India, if known and under 
stood — vii. the fact that the Double Govommont 
works ill, under its present conditions, for tho 
intercstfl of Indio. This is a reason for reform 
The theory of tho method js ono thing, and its 
practical working is another Tho power is assumed 
to ho divided between tho Board of Control and the 
Board of Directors , whereas, the power of tho Diroc 
tors IB httlo more than nominal , and that of tho 
Board of Control, and espcxaally of its President, is 
ovonvoomng Those who know most about India can 
do nothing except by tho capnaous lca\t 5 of a JLnistor 
who knows nothing when bo enters on his office, and 
who 18, or may bo, always ontonng office, because ho goes 
m and out with all administrations. Ono of the most 
melancholy spcctaclos over scon is that of tho helpless 
ness of the Lcadcnhall Street autbontics about tbcir 
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own business ; so that they must sit still and silent, or 
speak in vain, while schemes of aggression and plots 
of circumvention are organized which they disapprove 
and expect to he calamitous ; as they did when we 
’went out to meet Russia at Gaubul, and stole up the 
Indus on false pretences. Nothing can he more dis- 
tressing than their mortification when compelled to see 
a hundred small afiairs go wrong, because those afiairs 
must wait the leisure or the pleasure of the President 
in Cannon Row. At one time an army perishes, like a 
snowdrift in thaw, amidst the Afighan passes, and the 
mountain tops echo the mockmg laughter of the foes 
we have stirred up : and the authorities at the India 
House hear it all, with hoihng blood, hut are unable 
to preclude the calamity. At another time a cargo of 
a peiTshahle commodity should be arranged for by one 
mail rather than another, under the penalty of the 
loss of £5,000; and the mail goes out without orders, 
because the Board in Cannon Row must be waited for. 
This way of rulmg India cannot go on. But it is 
matter for deliberation and consultation UDlien the 
change shall be proposed, as well as what the change 
should be. The common-sense of ordinary people 
would doubtless pronounce that the very crisis of a 
great Indian peril and calamity is not the right time . 
and the dismissal of the well-informed partner of the 
firm not the right measure Men who understand the 
case will doubtless agree that the best way is for the 
two to work together as well as may be through the 
special season — ^the less-informed deferrmg to the 
better-informed wherever possible ; both striving to 
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reduce to the utmost the impediments caused by an 
obstructiTe machinery of administration Afterward^ 
when the time comes for ro-orgamzation and re-dis* 
trihution of powers, it will be the tiino to assign moro 
authority to the party which has boon too far depriTod, 
instead of lodging the whole m unqualified and 
fluctuatnig ministries, under no other responsibility 
than the customary one — excellent in English, but 
hopeless in Indian affairs — to Parliament, — a pohbcal 
body Ignorant of the politics of India. Eesponsibihtv 
to Parliament ultimately is mdisponsable, of course, in 
the case of any British possession , but to abolish the 
Anglo-Indian body which has always been tho medium 
between India and tho homo Govommont, and leave 
only a changeable functionary or two standing between 
them, m order to boast that India is to bo brought 
into immediate relation with tho Crown, will seem to 
most people who know what India is and includes, tho 
way to thrust India into immodiato relations with any 
Government rather than the Bntisb. This point will 
be abundantly discossod before long tho immediate 
and urgent considorations arc first, tho rashness of 
precipitating any conspicuous change at a moment 
when every old association is proaous, and every hint 
of revolution porilons in tho extreme , and next, tho 
perverseness of offering to deposo tho only authority 
which has over shown that it can govern India, and 
which tho people of India have been accustomed to 
acknowledge, trust in, and obov 

Scheme of a Minister for India. — Tho demand of 
a Sccrctarv of State for India is not very intelligible, 
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apart from provisions whicli miglit be made -without 
any such special Minister. If India is to be brought 
into immediate and exclusive relation with the Crown, 
IS this Secretary of State to be the Indian Premier, 
vsdth a Cabinet in London or in Calcutta? or is he to 
he the sole ruler of Hindostan, responsible for every- 
thing, and to Parhament alone ? If so, where is such 
a man to he found? And if the man were found, 
what is to he done on the first occasion of a change 
of MinistiT^? What benefits could compensate for 
the evil of installing a new Secretary of State for 
India with every Ministry that comes in ? The 
mischief is abundantly serious now, when we have 
the Company and them trained body of officials always 
ready to advise the inexperienced, and to do the work 
of the dependency. If we subject India to the habi- 
lities of the colonies, which were not long ago favoured 
with five successive Ministers in a year and a half, we 
shall he inviting destruction. If we are to understand 
the proposal simply as a convenience, in the form of a 
Minister who may be held to a stricter responsibihty 
in Parliament than can he enforced at present, there 
may be no objection to the scheme, as far as it 
goes : but then, two thmgs have to be considered ; 
first, whether the means of obtaming information 
would be really improved, since it depends very much 
on the temper and character of the individual whether 
he will give information, and render candid allegiance 
to Parhament ; and next, whether such an appoint- 
ment would bring us any nearer to a satisfactory 
arrangement. Such an official would be so little 
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unbke tbe present head of the Camion Bow Commis 
Bionerg, sitting in Parliament, that we could no mo^ 
spare the Court in Leadenhall Street than we now 
A iCnister for India, guided and chocked bj a Board 
of Anglo-Indians, would bo so like the present Adminis 
tration, that the arrangement need neror reach the 
ears of the Hindoos generally, while the change would 
scarcely be evident to their eyes or even ours ^ and 
while doing no great harm it is diflBcult to see what 
good it would do A Secretary of '^tatc who should 
be substatuted for, or appointed to net without, the 
Company, would be, certainly and immediately, tbo 
rum of India- If fit for Parhament, ho must bo a 
stranger m the whole tt^on of Indian associations and 
manners If qualified for his post by familiarity with 
Indian life, he must bo unfitted for Parhamont If 
wo have a man with the reqmaito quahfications, ho 
IB wanted at Calcutta , and any man who can bo spared 
from the Indian Council is not the man for tho 
post at home. It may bo found a convenience, and 
possibly something more, to have a Secretary of State 
for India (supposing tho right man to bo in onstonco 
among us) , but ho con bo nothing moro than a single 
item in a sebomo of reform, and not a schomo of 
reform in himself If wo can mute him with a Council 
in Leadenhall street, it may bo all very well , but it 
will never do to abolish tho Court of Directors, to 
sot him up in its stead 

It will not bo disputed that a Secretary of Stnto 
for India must have adnsors Shall his advisers bo 
men who know, or men who do not know India? If 
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men who know India, who is there that can compete 
with the Directors in this qualification? They are 
the only people in England who have even any notion 
of the magnitude of the’ task to be accomplished. 
Their hves having been passed in the atmosphere of 
Indian afiairs, they have that' priceless attribute, the 
familiarity with hfe in Hindostan which renders easy 
what is most difficult to the European official mind, 
and precludes a million of mistakes. It seems 
incredible that a "body of men so specially accom- 
plished should be destmed for exclusion under the 
new scheme ; and yet, if some are to be invited to 
act as advisers, what can they reply ? They consider 
their present number small, in comparison with the 
variety and magnitude of the interests to he provided 
for • and they would not undertake the responsibility 
with dunimshed means. They could not assume the 
office of advisers without due security that their 
advice should he obtained, considered, and registered 
on all occasions ; because otherwise their office would 
or might he merely nominal, and they could have no 
certainty that India would he the better governed for 
their being at their posts. To avoid these objections, 
to have a Minister for India, aided by a Council of 
Directors from Leadenhall Street, and compelled to 
require, receive, and consider, their advice on all 
occasions, would he to adopt an arrangement so hke 
the existing one, that the change would amount to 
a mere weakening of the existing securities for intel- 
ligent Goverjiment, and some alterations -in names 
and titles. If it is proposed to set up a Minister for 
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India to jndge and act alone, the people and Parlia 
ment of England surely candot sanction so insano a 
project Nor will they coontenanco any proposal of 
a council of unqualified Englishmen. Of qualified 
advisers as to matters of administration, there arO 
none out of the pale of the Ck)mpany, because India 
has been accessible only through the Company and if 
the advisers of the Ministers are to ho derived from 
the Company, they are not to be had on terms infonor 
to those on which they ore at present aoting Such is 
the case, as it appears to the common-sense of most 
men} and as we now (January 20tb) learn, to the 
minds of the Directors themselves 

As the professed ol^ect is to bring India directly 
under the govemnfont of the Crown, something hTco 
this must be the mtontion of the MiniBtor Cut 
what 13 the function of Farhamont to bo in the 
business ? Is Farhamont to accept or reject measures 
supphod from the Mmjstors own English bram, in 
the one case? or from the Ministers Anglo-Indian 
advisors m the other? Con those advisors bo 
expected, or oven invitod, to place thoir plans and 
proposals at the mercy of a flactoating body of 
legislators who, if (hoy represent tho Bntish people 
over BO well, can represent only tho popular ignorance 
in regard to Indian affairs? It is vexatious and 
painful enough to Anglo-Indians to witness once in 
twenty years tho desultory absurdities of an India 
debate, on occasion of tho renewal of the Company s 
charter Tho general public can perceive, nt those 
ponods, the frogmontaiy, superficial, or 
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perverse chaiacter of the discussion on the part of 
most of the speakers, and the obvious marks of 
crammmg disclosed by the Ministers. When such 
debates should not come on only once in twenty 
years, but as often as anything was to be done in or 
for India, the case would be too hopeless to be 
countenanced by adequate judges. A parliamentary 
Government of India, with its political oscillations, 
its inevitable ignorance and rashness, its adverse 
chances, where it is improbable that any measuie 
should he good, and thorough soundness would he a 
matter of miracle, can never he assented to by any 
man, inside or outside of the Company’s pale, who 
has even the necessary prehminary knowledge of the 
conditions of the case. The choice wiU have to be 
made between governing India by and through the 
one class which understands Indian affairs^ under 
ultimate responsibihty to Parliament, or without that 
class. Such is the option at the present moment. 

Is not this a sufficient reason for delay ? Is it not 
worth while to wait till it can be ascertained whether ^ 
any means exist of remedying evils in India without 
banishmg from the enterprise the only class quahfied 
to suggest means and attain ends in Indian affairs ? 

Head of the Government in India . — Turning from 
the legislative administration here to the executive in 
India — what is to he done there ? It may he impos- 
sible to convey to the Enghsh puhhc any adequate 
idea of the nature and extent of the mistakes com- 
mitted by British noblemen who go out to Calcutta 
unprepared by any special education for governing 
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Hindoetaii The affair was coraparativoly simple 
half a century ago , yet, even then, a new GrOTomor 
Greneral was m the mam reduced to the alternative 
of heing the puppet of hia Council or finding himself 
wrong at every turn, if he acted on his own judgmentf 
No man can become qualified in a hurry for wise 
administrative conduct in Bindostan, after having 
grown up in th^ Enghab habit of mincL It is 
foreign to English conceptions to administer affairs 
with the protective minuteness which is indispensable 
if the Hmdoos are to be governed, in their own view 
of the matter , and the English way of sottmg about 
such a new Irmction is sure to bo more or loss wrong 
during the penod of meipenonce. If the case is 
bad at present, and the strong errors of a I/ird 
Dalhonsio, and the feeble errors of a Lord Canning 
are disastrous at onco to India and to England, what 
may wo not expect if tho imponal Govommont holds 
the power of appointment, without chock from tho 
matured knowledge and tho administrativo oxpcnonco 
of the Company ? Lord Auckland and his Affghan 
war are not forgotten yot. The Company strained 
every nerve to intorc<q)t, to modify, to conipcnsato for 
his mistakes, and yot his errors wore irrotnovablo, 
and immortally disgraceful to tho nationol reputation 
What can bo hoped if inoro Ancklands rrtay bo sent 
out, released from tho chock of tlio Company s 
administrativo body? Wo should witness, in union 
or succession, tho errors of every true Bnlish 
Governor Gcnoml, from Ixird Cornwallis to Lord 
Canning, followed by the retribution appropnntc to 
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eacli — a concentrated retribution which would leave 
England no Indian problem to solve. 

But how do we know that there would be a Governor- 
General at all ? Mei ely from the obvious fact that 
d collective empire like our Indian one cannot be 
ruled but by an individual potentate, under one title 
or another. There is no need to waste words on this, 
as it does not seem to be a questionable point. No 
scheme of governing such a territory by a council, 
without a visible and responsible head, would be enter- 
tained for a moment, in or out of Parhament, because 
it IS fully understood how, in a general way, any 
aggregate authority works feebly, slowly, and without 
precision ; and, m the particular case, how Govern- 
ment at Calcutta came to a dead lock when the first 
Council had the means of paralysing the action of the 
first Governor- General. Some single official per- 
sonage there must be, it is agreed — whether a viceroy, 
or a representative of the Company. It would seem 
that, in the latter capacity, we^ might have hoped to 
see a quahfied Anglo-Indian at Government House, 
though, as viceroy, it is too natural to expect, and put 
up with, an unqualified English nobleman. If the 
rational hope has been disappointed durmg the term 
of the Double Government, what may we not appre- 
hend under British ministerial or parhamentary rule ? 

The one point in which a due popular apprehension 
of the ministerial scheme appears to have been 
aroused is this — the dread of the appointment of a 
commonplace British nobleman, or of one below com- 
monplace, for the most arduous and the most peculiar 
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post that has to be filled by appointment anywhere in 
the world On this head) too, the pubhc are pro- 
vided with a notion and a wish They see that 
wherever the officials of the imperial Government 
and those of the Company come into comparison, th6 
snpenonty of the latter is conspicuous and unques- 
tionable The Company s imhtary officers, or Queen s 
officers, well practised in Indian warfare under the 
Company B arrangements, have achieved, whororor 
tried, snccessos as bnlhant as the failures of the other 
class have been intolerable The people of England 
have leas bpportnpity of knowing how far a similar 
contrast prevails in the avil service hut it is at least 
as striking to all who have peuetratod into the busi 
nesa offices of the two Governments It is generally 
understood that nothing, in the way of transaction of 
husmess, exists that can compare with the achioro- 
monts in Loadcnhall-stroot, and in most of the offices 
m Indio, which are held duly rcsponsiblo to tho 
central authority, whereas, wo arc in tho habit of 
hearing a good deal of tho opposite weakness, and 
feehng something of tho misfortune of it, in our 
home administration The natural mforonco is that 
in tho highest office, os in both classes of subordinate 
functions, a nommoo of tho Company would ons^vcr 
bettor than one appomted by tho imperial Gnvom 
mont All eyes turn at this moment to Sir John 
Ijawronco ns tho right man, ^Vhothor ho bo so or 
not, tho gonoral dcsiro should operate ns a popular 
nommatioD, to chock an unpopular ono If it were 
duly attended to, neither royalty, administration, nor 
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aristocracy, would venture to propose any ordinary 
home-bred Engbsbman as the ruler of a hundred 
milhons of men, while there are Anglo-Indians in 
existence who are familiar with the country and the 
people, and have proved that they can administer the 
one and i ule the other. 

Faults of the Company's Rule. — ^But, it is said, 
there is a naiTowness of mind in all old coi*porations, 
and a formality in all time-honoured administrations, 
which prove suicidal sooner or later ; and the hour of 
the Company may have come Is that, indeed, 
likely ? There has been plenty of narrowness in the 
policy of the Company, no doubt ; hut that was long 
ago. Whatever there may he still, it has been 
perpetually diminishing, from the early days of the 
hunting of “ interlopers,” till the present prosecution 
of public works for the benefit of all comers. 

It IS an odd moment to choose for the pumshment 
of the Company for narrowness when the develop- 
ment of India IS proceeding incomparably faster than 
at any former period, and when every improvement 
that becomes manifest is traceable to the foresight 
and care of the Indian admimstration. As to the 
formahty in the delivery of words and deeds, that 
' is also ti ue : hut it is m part misapprehended ; and 
the rest might he properly cured without endangering 
our tenure of India We hear a great deal of the 
amount of writing always going on at and between 
Cannon Row and Leadenhall Street, and of the diffi- 
culty there is in getting the smallest affairs settled. 
We hear, again, of the fossil characteristics of the 
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connallors and fftaffor all fimctaons at tlio presidencies. 
No doubt there is much truth m all these charges 
Allowances should he made, however, for the pocuhar 
relation of the two governing bodies at home, whoso 
fidelity, honour, and efficiency, as well as thoir 
Charter, require this much-abused plemtudo of 
wntmg It IS the very principle of the adminis 
tration of the two Boards that ibi^ should connnn 
nicate in wntmg, that each may fulfil its own 
function, and that their work may exist in a visible 
form for cnticism, for reference, and for justification 
It IS the function of the one to snggest measures, 
and to prejare despatches, to b© snbnuttod to the 
other, discussed (m writing also), adopted, modified, 
or rejected It may well bo that m courso of time 
the method may become exaggerated, and that it 
has actually doue so m this case But it should 
ho remembered that the method exists under parha 
mentory sanction, and cannot bo legally evaded It 
18 probable that great rohef might ho given by 
exempting business of certain kinds and proportions 
from the ordeal of so much penwork , and why not 
try, before proposing to dismantle tho whole structure 
of Indian Govommont for such a gnovanco as this ? 
Tho eamo may bu said about tho pedants in tho 
councils and at tho desks of tho Company in India. 
If they are tho offspnng of a stnngcnt bureaucratic 
system, lot thorn bo succeeded by men of wider ideas 
and more enlarged sympathies. As provision is 
actually made for tho progrossivo expansion of tho 
system, it would Iw strangely pen ersu to annihilate 
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it now on account of faults which it is progressively 
outgi'owing. And is it really supposed by anybody 
that we shall get rid of such defects by turning over 
the business to the imperial Government? Do we 
’see in our ministerial councils such frank, broad, 
sensible, national views prevailing as satisfy us that 
our domestic interests are furthered according to our 
wish; and that our good name and our travel ling 
countrymen are safe abroad; and that our national 
interests are prosecuted everywhere, alike m the 
darkness and the hght ; and that no aristocratic pre- 
possessions mterfere with the service of the people 
at large ? Is our business so exceedingly well done 
— are the details of afiairs dealt with so promptly 
, and certainly — ai'e ministerial promises so accurately 
kept — IS the service of Government so well liked 
for the punctual and generous consideration of its 
claims as that any administration is entitled to ask 
leave to overthrow the Indian Government, and 
take charge of it in addition to all the business 
already on hand ? There is not a trait of exclusive- 
ness or narrow formalism in the Company’s procedure 
which cannot he matched any day by many an one 
before our eyes. There is not an instance of 
obstruction and delay which will not bring up the 
mention of ten times as many from sufferers by the 
unhusiness-hke character of our public office work; 
whereas it would be hard to show in what direction 
the imperial Government rivals, or has for many 
a year rivalled, the. puhhc-spint, the generosity, 
the hberal appreciation of improvements and of 
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mente which have always — tind never more than 
now- — difltinguiflhed the rule, spirit, and temper of 
the East India Company 

This estimate leaves untonched the question whether 
some of the gnevancea complained of are ascnbable* 
to the Indian or the British partner of the double 
Government. Many people believe that the Cannon 
Row partner is mainly responsible for them hat it 
IS the business of a committee of inqmry to invcsti 
gate this. It does not appear that there is a desire 
on any hand to exempt the Indian Government 
from inquiry and iiltiinate judgment Such a cata 
strophe as has occurred enthonxes a demand for a 
thorough investigatioiu The Company thomBolvcs 
have mstitotod an mquisibon in India, and appealed 
for one at homo, and the one point on which all 
parties might and should ogree is this Tho adtmms 
tration, however, leads the way m that precipitancy 
which 18 tho ordinary reproach of mob judg 
meats, and would obtain from popular oicitomont 
that lynch law for tho vacbm which is sure to 
bo repented of trhon too late, but can noror bo 
repaired 

Characterutic Virtue* of the Company — In all 


titles men have taxed thomsolvos with tho pncniity 
of not valuing tboir blessings till they lost them 
This will bo tho melancholy folly of Englishmen 
now if they do not rescue from dcsfitruction, — I do 
not say tho East India Companv, hut tho special 
blessings for which wo are indebted id that bodv It 
will bo matter for future consideration whotlicr the 
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blessings can be secured apart from the corporation 
to wbicb we oive them. 

1. Independence of Political Change . — The first 
of these is the Company’s independence of political 
’change. Through ivhole centuries of irregular changes 
and frequent perturbations which Englishmen could 
control and oven ule at home, but which made terrible 
sport of the interests of our colonies, the Government 
of India has been stable, consistent, as immutable in 
the eyes of its Indian subjects as a god ruhng fiom a 
steadfast throne. In so pecuhai* a case, this has been 
an inestimable blessmg. Its corporate character, and 
successions of various men, have redeemed its rule 
from the curse of despotisms — the power of self-wiU ; 
while its independence of the pohtics of the day has 
protected its dominion from the manifold mischiefs of 
party changes — mischiefs which we admit to be evils 
at home, though we prefer them to the evils of any 
other system. To Hindostan the non-pohtical cha- 
racter of the Company has been absolutely a vital 
matter. Our rule there could not have been mam- 
tained if the authorities at the India House had heen 
changed as often as the Ministry, and at the same 
time with the ins and outs of the President of the 
Board m Cannon Bow. But the benefit has also 
heen great to ourselves at home, though we may only 
now be beginning to understand the greatness of it. 
While subject to a constant sense of nightmare under 
our painful efforts to get the national busmess done 
by groups of officials who always and necessarily begin 
in an incompetent condition, and usually go out of 
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office or cliange their fimcbon as soon as they become 
equal to theor irort, so that the conduct of pubhc 
buflincss IS a perpetual irritation to middle-class people 
who m their private affairs are accustomed to efficient 
performance, it has been a real blessing to have one 
pubhc body in the midst of us which did work effec- 
tively, as far as it undertook to work at alL No 
doubt, it was often joalous in its temper, and restric- 
tive in its policy, and repressive and vexatious fowards 
adventurous men , bat whatever it undertook to do 
was doAe in an orderly, prompt, hheral manner, and 
with a contmuouB force which would have been im 
possible if it had been irophcated with tbo Ministers 
of the day Before we abolish such an institution os 
this, wo ore bound to take core that the Government 
of India IS eecnrod, os carefully os bithorto, from being 
affected by party chonges but, so far from such a 
precaution boing a feature of the Miiustonal proposal, 
the plan actually is to bring India within that very 
sphere of flnctuationa to exclusion from which she 
owes her enstonco as a dependency of England 
Enghshmon may now show that they value a hlossing 
boforo thoy loso it. If tlioy mako any change, it had 
bettor bo in an opposite direction to that proposed 
Thoy had better make thoir hfinistor for India 
(whether President of ibo Board of Control or a 
functionary under a now noioo) independent of ^Iinis 
tonal changes while tho Company exists than sahjcct 
the future Ghivemmont of India to such fluctuations 
At tho present moraonf, it appears unqticstronnhJ; tho 
wisest coarse to make no alterations at all till Minis 
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ters and people aie better informed about the depart- 
ment of policy it is proposed to revolutionize. 

2. ]\Eddle-Class Patronage . — The second bless- 
ing ascribable to the East India Company is the 
keeping open a broad area of public employment for 
middle-class occupation. The Times professes to 
be weary of the subject of the popular character 
of the Indian service; and it is easily conceivable 
that the lyiimster, also, is weary of the warnings 
issued to the pubhc within the last few weeks, 
under the existing danger of this field of pationage 
being taken" possession of, hke every other, by the 
aristocracy. To vary the topic, it may be well 
to draw the Minister’s attention to the other side, 
and warn him of the danger to the aristocracy of 
appropriating the entire patronage of the empire, as 
they will have done, if they succeed in getting pos- 
session of that of India. At the close of the late war, 
the aristocracy were, for the hour, grave and humbled, 
as it was fitting they should be. Wherever their con- 
nectiUns were in office, the business was apt to break 
down; and their incapacity impaired our national 
reputation all over the world, lowered the style and 
tone of European politics, and showed the proudest 
families in England the precariousness of their 
political position, besides clothing almost every one of 
them in mourning, and reminding them how many 
more of the homes of England were made desolate by 
their intrusion upon domains of business for which 
they were unqualified. Though some advances have 
been made in the direction of quahfication by merit. 
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the improvomorit is far from being settled and sociiro , 
and at every turn wa meet evidences of the ronvinp 
spirit of the old possessors of patronoge, and of thou- 
nndimmished vigilance in seeking them own advance- 
ment. J nst at the moment ^vhen the whole empire is- 
beooming sensible of the enpononty of the Indian 
service, mihtary and avil, and when that result 
ensues which wearies the Times and the anslocracy — 
the warnings to the constitnencies and to Parhamcnt 
not to let the middle classes he excluded from the only 
avenue to that semco of the State in which every 
class should bo more or less exercised — the ilmister 
proposes to appropriate for his class the ontme patron 
ago of the Company How it would bo used, wo have 
had abundant wammg There have been complaints 
in high places for some tune past that the ans- 
tocracy are not sufSciontly represented m Indian 
office , that now fields of patronage are needed for the 
younger sons of the upper class, that there are ten 
thousand civil and mihtary officers of desirable rank 
m the Company s sorvico, few of whom are nobly con 
nocted, boenuso tho pay is not adequate to tho work and 
the Bucnficos roqmrod Tho pay suffices for tho actual 
office-holders , and it must bo looked to that they and 
their class follows tiro not mode to give way to grccdj 
appheants of higher connections Tho Company has 
paid Its servants enough to sccuro good sorvico, ns tho 
results show , while its bounty has been lavished on 
bcbalf of tho natives, rather than on that of tho 
English Under impenal govemroont, called par 
liamcntnn, there would bo largo retrenchments of tho 
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outlay for Indian objects on every bint of a question 
in Parliament; while, on the other hand, it would 
speedily be made worth while for high-boni youths 
to go out and “ represent the aristocracy ” in the 
•Indian sendee. 

It can hardly be necessary to appeal to the middle 
classes to take care of their own interests, and the 
national leputation, by resisting every attempt, whether 
sly or audacious, or both, to alienate from them this 
then* rightful field of public sendee : but it may bo 
well to explain publicly what the case appears to 
plain-minded men to be in regard to the interest of 
the aristocracy in the ministerial scheme. The 
danger which that class became aware of by means 
of the war is by no means over. It will be always 
impending till high-bom officials of all degrees in all 
departments have proved themselves adequate to then* 
engagements. If the class at present on probation, 
and bound to justify their position under heavy 
penalties, should now seize on, or accept from any 
Ministry, any new domain of public office, taken 
from any other class, it is even doubtful whether 
events will allow them time to prove then* quality. 
It would be madness to suppose that they are at 
present fitted to rival the Company’s officials, in 
either the civil or the military service; and England 
is not bound to bear, and India is not able to bear, 
any deterioration in the public service, at the present 
or any future time. If the aristocracy value their 
permanence and security, they must hazard no such 
imprudence as extending their encroachment into the 
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field of public Bemco at all, eoeing how rapidly and 
irrecoverably their credit has for some time declined , 
and of oU directions in which to encroach, India is 
the most perflous It is the most difficult country to 
govern in the whole range of the Bntish empire, 
and it has been on the whole the best governed 
Any power which should now get possession of the 
Government, and bmig in a new order of officials to 
do its work, wonld almost certainly bring down nun 
on the Asiatic empire, and on the Bntish clique 
which failed to rule and secure it This would bo 
the last folly, the crowning madness of the anstccnicy 
which should be imphcatod in the adventure, and 
their tail would bnng down more than wore over 
implicated The higher class has had a bare escape 
with Its pnvileges (its preshgt not hanng escaped) 
within five years It is too soon to run further nsks, 
were the chances over so ^x)d and in a case hko 
this, where they have really no chance of success *and 
credit, It would be insanity to invito the national 
attention to their qualifications, and to challenge 
pubhc opimon to aTs-ord them their deserts They 
must show a better quality of sorvico in the homo 
and colomal fields, and in diplomatic sorvico in the 
Western world, before they can witli any prudence 
attempt to engross the East The loss of India 
would to them bo revolution at homo, for it would 
infalhbly cause the o\crthrow of their onlcr, 
already msocuro from the loss of popular confi 
donee In this way, it may bo said that the 
fortunes of tho ansfocracr are bound up with the 
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preservation of India. Let them act upon this view, 
and do what they can to induce the Minister to hold 
his hand till there has been time for consideration aU 
round. 

, 3. Lidia for the Indians . — Of the issue of such 
consideration few can have any doubt. Already the 
nation piefers the Company’s generals to the Queen’s, 
and, as other departments of service are laid open 
to view, the superiority will everywhere appear on 
the same side. Important as this is, there is a 
consideration (before touched upon) which is moie 
vital stih: that India has long been, and now is, 
governed on behalf of the Indians ; whereas, from 
the hour when so-called parhamentary government 
should he instituted, that aim could never more 
he steadily maintained and fulfiUed. No practical 
citizen will assert that it could ; for the steady main- 
tenance of such an aim can he looked for only from 
a special association (under whatever name) of men 
of special and rare knowledge, ‘quahfied for their 
task by a hfetime of such expeiience as no man 
can pick up in Parhament, or attain anywheie in 
a - hurry When we cease to rule India for the 
Indians, we lose India ; and to vest the semce of 
India in the Horse Guards and our civil depart- 
ments, is to hand over India and the Indians to 
parties whose distinctive characteiistic it is to regard 
all puhhc service as a patrimony of their own 

What not to do — What, then, is to be done ? 
This question might he sufficiently answered by 
another, Why do anything in the way of change 
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^nfided ta the Indian Government Then will be 
the tune for decidiog bow the consultative ani^ 
adimnistnitive ftmctiona shall be divided between an 
Indian Council at homo and another at Calcutta, or 
Agra, or some other centre Then will be the tune 
for deading the extent to which natives shonld bo 
admitted into consnltatioii, l^islation, and administra 
tion Then will be the tune for detonnining the 
powers of the head of the Government in India, — 
whatever may be his title in that day At present, 
all we really know is that all errors or short-comings, 
in any quarter, should be ascertained and remedied 
that all means of information in regard to Lidia and 
its people should be welcomed and cbonsbed , that the 
object should he set before the national mind in its 
fair ond full proportions and that, till reform or an 
enlargement of method can bo achieved, orory nsk of 
anarchy in India and dostmctiTO mshnoss at homo 
shonld be avoided os the crowning pcnl of the whole 
situation Tho C^pony must be sustamed as the 
one bulwark of our Indian empire till wo oro sure wo 
have provided oorsolvoa with a bettor 

It 18 m all mens months that Ixird Palmerston 
cannot bo aware of what ho is doing m attempting to 
oxtinguish, without notice, such a national power as 
tho East India Company Certainly, ho is not aware , 
and who can bo surprised ? IIo is not a reader of 
such boohs as giro light on tho history and polity of 
tho empire , and his intercourse* do not extend beyond 
tho class, or perhaps tho clique, with reference to 
whom lu8 schoino of Indian Goicmmcnt in England 
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is flamed. He is not easily impi^essed with astonish- 
ment or any other youthful emotion ; theieforehe may 
not he so amazed as the rest of the world when the 
real scope of the question comes to be revealed ; nor so 
* ashamed at the relation his hasty scheme cannot hut 
bear to such a depai’tment of the national pohcy. It 
is the more necessary that the legislature and the 
constituencies should he prepared to judge him, and 
analyze his scheme in such a season of peiil and 
distuihance. The great duty of the hour is for all 
citizens, in and out of Parhament, to show that they 
insist on taking time. If the people of England 
will hut see that the public servants lose no time in 
administeiing the pressing practical afPau’s of India, 
and that their representatives gam time for legislating 
on India, all may yet tmm out weU. But we must 
lose no chances, and run no risks 

Probable tendency of reforms . — It would be pre- 
sumptuous to speak with any confidence about the 
scheme in which a due mqmry would issue. The 
strongest probabihty seems to be that more weight 
will be assigned to the Anglo-Indian element than 
at present, and that all admuustration, and some 
mmor legislation m India itself, will he confided 
exclusively to Anglo-Indians and natives, that is, 
to men who have gone through the requisite tram- 
mg, and proved a certam amount of qualification. 
The most important consideration of all will be 
the appomtment of the head of the Government, 
and the Governors of the presidencies , and we may 
then hope to see an end of the despeiate practice 
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of sending out as Governor General an Englishman, 
not only wholly unacquainted with life in Hmdostan, 
but absorbed, dormg his foregoing years, m a' 
kind of life most opposite to that of India. It will 
probably be admitted hereafter that, of all English * 
men, a nohleman who has not been from his youth 
up an active professional man, and largely conversant 
with various nations, must be most unfit for the 
responsibibties of Indian ^vemment ? and that the 
only order of men from which the ruler of such an 
empire can properly be taken is that of Indian 
officials who have won thear eminence by desert 
The present umversal snggestion of Sir John Law 
ronce for the post is an iTlastration of what js felt 
to bo needed 

In the next place, it will probably bo dotonmnod 
to assign to the Council in India (under whatever 
name it may then exist) such logislativo powers 
about purely Indian afiairs of nunor importance as 
may obnato the delays, nnccrtaintics, and mistakes, 
which at present paralyse much of tbo action of the 
authorities at all the presidencies It is true the 
establishment of the clcctnc telegraph will do away 
with much of the delay and difficulty incessantly 
complained of, but there will always bo omorgon- 
cics to bo provided for, and there will nlway? bo 
departments of purely Indian affairs of which Par 
liamcnt must bo on infonor judge to the authorities 
on tbo spot 

The constitution of that Indian Council will bo on 
object of high importance, under the danger of tlic 
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purely Englisli element abounding too much on tlie 
one band, and tbe narrowness of the Anglo-Indian 
^fficial element on tbe other. Possibly there may be 
an admission of Anglo-Indians fi'om outside tbe official 
• class ; and also of natives of adequate character and 
attainments If this is not piacticable, there may 
perhaps be two Cbambei s of Council ; and their 
business may consist of something more than of advice 
and suggestion, and extend to legislation below the 
bne of primary institutions. If so, one of the two 
must be to a cei tain extent repi esentative by election, 
and will include more or less representation of 
native interests, together -with the Anglo-Indian, and 
in due pioportion to it. The great inteiests in- 
volved in the development of the country will have 
their expression in such a local council and adminis- 
ti ation ; and then the pubhc works of India will be 
earned out with more vigom’ and good sense than 
they could easily be by a divided authority in 
England. Such a mode of government would faci- 
litate the protection of the country by its native 
forces, without running the risk of a new Bengal 
army at aU resemhling the old. Such a mode of 
government would produce more and more adrmnis- 
trative ability within itself, so as to lessen perpetually 
the danger and mischief arising from the inexperience 
and misconceptions of British strangers enteiing the 
country only to i ule it Such a mode of government 
would mciease perpetually the intimacy between the 
native and the immigiant races, now too much 
checked by the exclusiveness of the British element, 
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and snro to be rendered altogether impossible, if 
India were brought under the direct goYemment of 
the Crown and Parliament, in the senso contcmplatotJ* 
at the present moment I 

It will be said that snch a scheme will not bring 
I ndi a more closely under British control, but rather 
remove her further from it It may, nevertheless, bo 
found to he the best policy India can never become, 
more or less, another England , and her welfare, as 
India, IS the consideration to which all others must 
give way By practically admitting this, England 
will profit to the utmost, as Well as India, as our 
greatest gam must anse from the fullost dovolopmont 
and contentment of our dependency If England 
remains the fountain of honour, and tho source of 
law, the ultimate authority, and the aristocracy of 
nature, from which the guiding, controlling, and 
educational influences of Indian society are donred 
if England supplies a perpetual influx of knowledge 
and of arts, and sostams a commorco which will 
continnously dovelope and onneh tho country, this is 
surely sofflaont honour and profit for tho propnotoiy 
country It is all that a cousciontious, houonrahlo 
and dmutorcstod European nation ought to dcsiro, 
and it 18 oil that tho ninotoonth century of Chnstinn 
civilitation ought to award* It will not satisfr the 
low mmdod, who aro using an hour of national 
calamity to appeal to popular vindictiveness and 
nnstocratJC cupidity, and it may surprise thoughtless 
and Ignorant people, who fancy that tho more directly 
any country in tho world is brought under our King, 
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Lords, and Commons, tlie happier it must he : but a 
due inquiry may convince a good many minds that 
[there are strong limitations to that patriotic doctidne. 
Let us have the inquiry, in the fii’st place ; and, till 
we are in possession of its results, let us appreciate 
the advantage of having in the midst of us, in the 
East India Company, a body organized for the 
government of the most difficult empire in the world, 
— a ruhng body which has done more for its 
chents than any other form or body of government 
ever did before. It may he time to modify it : hut, 
till it is ascertained how that had best be done, it 
will be wise to use its influence and its experience, 
and to enhance rather than lessen its authority. 
This must he the safest immediate course, whatever 
may he the ultimate decision. 


THE END. 
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and sure to bo rendered altogether impossible, if 
India were brought under the direct government of 
the Crown and Parhament, in the sense contemplatoc^ 
at the present moment f 

It will be said that -such a scheme will not hnng* 
India more closely under British control, bnt rather 
remove her further from it It may, novortholess, bo 
found to he the best policy India can never become, 
more or less, another England , and her welfare, as 
India, 18 the consideration to which nil others must 
give way By practically admitting this, England 
will profit to the utmost, as Well ns Indio, os oar 
greatest gam must anse from the fullest dovolopmont 
and contentment of our dependency If England 
remains the foontam of honour, and the source of 
law, the ultimate authority, and the onstocrncy of 
nature, from which the guiding, controlling, and 
educational influences of Indian society arc derived 
if England snpphoe a porpotnal influx of knowledge 
and of arts, and sustomB a commerce which will 
continuously devolope and onneh the country, this is 
surely sufficient honour and profit for tho proprietary 
country It is all that a conscientious, honourahlo 
and disintcrcstod European nation ought to desire, 
and it IS all that the ninotoontb century of Chnstion 
civiluation ought to award It will not satisfy tho 
low minded, who are using an hour of national 
calamity to appeal to popular vindictiveness and 
aristocratic cnpiditv, ond it may surpnio thoughtlcM 
and Ignorant people, wlio fancy that tho more directly 
anv countrv in the world w brought under our King, 




